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PLAS TIC-COATER? 
PRESSURE CONTAINE®S “@ 
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Owens. Incinols | 
TOLEDO, OHIO g 


| 


Owens-Illinois provides a complete line 
of plastic-coated glass pressure packages 


For burn treatments, antiseptics, 
antibiotics, fungicides or other me- 
dicinals or pharmaceuticals, the 
wide range of sizes in the Owens- 
Illinois line of plastic-coated glass 
pressure packages assures you of 
the container best suited for your 
marketing needs. 

Colorful O-I pressure packages 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


can be decorated with any design 
for lasting, eye-catching product 
identification. The variety of shapes 
and sizes gives your brand a “family” 
identification, for instant recogni- 
tion. 

And, what is most important, O-I 
pressure packages provide the ut- 
most in product protection. For they 


AN () PRODUCT 





are made of glass—inert . . . tasteless, 
odorless, and impervious. It is these 
unique qualities that enable glass to 
protect an astounding range of 
products. 

For further information, call the 
Owens-Illinois sales office nearest 
you today. 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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SOLVENCY: Kessler 


Isopropyl Esters have 
liency... smooth, high solvency for Cos- 
even application... metic and Pharmaceu- 

deep, UATOEM pen- tical ingredients . . . for 


. theultimate In emol- 


etration good compatibility with 
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KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 7292 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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For success in creating 


Aerosol perfumes and colognes 


rely on Givaudan ability 


Superior skill, artistry, creative imagination, knowledge of con- 
sumer preferences...these are the foundations on which a success- 
ful perfume or cologne is built. But...an aerosol fragrance requires 
even more. 


Givaudan offers a complete line of perfume and cologne fra- 
grances which have been specifically prepared to meet the require- 
ments of pressure packaging. Or, we can custom-make a fragrance 
to meet your specific aerosol needs. 


Our staff will welcome the opportunity to discuss your aerosol GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
fragrance requirements. 321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SGIiIiVAU DAN 
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AND AROMATICS 


Eleven years ago the fledgling So- 

VOL. 74, NO. 5 NOVEMBER, 1959 ciety of Cosmetic Chemists initiated 
. d ‘ a means of officially recognizing out- 
standing colleagues by establish- 
ing the 8.C.C. Medal Award, to be 
presented each year at the winter 
meeting of the Society, to an indi- 
vidual selected by the Medal 
Awards Committee for outstand- 
ing contributions to the industry. 
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RESEARCH roe ; 
The first of a distinguished list of 
Seborrheic Dermatitus ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee eee ae ee ee ke 23 recipients of the TD ew pe Medal 
muertos Conused by Damdrull Seales... . .. 6 cesccccccscsceeess 24 Award was Col. Marston T. Bogert, 
Highlights from the Speeches in 1948. Then followed: 
London Conference on Incidence, Causes and Treatment of Dr. Ralph L. Evans, 1949 
ES Ce eGR eke ha Wk hE RNA AACR WERE SEEORES FaRE SEES 25 Dr. Erie C. Kunz, 1950 
Hair and Hair Growth Maison G. deNavarre, 1951 
A series of Questions and Answers ..........-..0eeee ee eeees 26 Dr. Everett G. McDonough, 1952 
Lotions for the Treatment of Dandruff ......................-.- 29 Dr. Emil G. Klarmann, 1953 
The Sorption of Amino Acids from Shampoos on to Hair ........ 31 William A. Poucher, 1954 
Hair Coloring—Modern Formulation Considerations Dr. Ernest Guenther, 1955 
Robert L. Goldemberg 42 Miss Florence Wall, 1956 
Dr. John H. Draize, 1957 
MANAGEMENT No Medal Award presented in 
1958 
i ae gh Oe a oe ae ad kb aw een 38 
On December 2, at the Society’s 
Annual Meeting and Medal Award 
SEPARTEENTS Dinner, Dr. William S. Gump, Re- 
ee cas cK a 9, 65 Technical Abstracts ....... 64 search Associate of The Givaudan 
EE ee 15 New Products ............ 58 Corporation and Sindar Corpora- 
Questions and Answers .... 21 Packaging and Promotion .. 56 tion, will receive the 1959 Medal 
Trade Literature ......... 61 Index to Advertisers ...... 76 Award for his contributions to the 
“art and science of cosmetics. 
Recognized as a leading con- 
OFFICES tributor in the field of bacteriostatic 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO agents, Dr. Gump is perhaps best 
Bee Te tna eee peo ee aut seen Ses known for the discovery of Hexa- 
oe ae 5, Calif. Dunkirk Francisco 5, Calif. Yukon 1-2245 chlorophene, a discovery of im- 
measurable value to the cosmetic 
cncaco reenmee  —indeabey. 
COVER: Photo Coutesy ~— moze We, on behalf of the American 
atin: Gta tae Perfumer and the industry it 
of the Hair and Scalp | pisace address all mail to: AMERICAN PERFUMER AND AROMATICS, serves, salute Dr. William S. Gump 
ee ee 48 West 38th St., New York 18, New York, U.S.A. and the preceding recipients of the 
S.C.C. Medal Award. We salute, 
also, the Awards Committee in their 
JAMES H. MOORE, Jr. JOHN H. MULLER M. G. DE NAVARRE selection of these men and women 
President Vice President and Editorial Director of whom the industry is justifiably 
Business Manager oud. 
WALTER M. BONE ROBERT E. SANFORD prow 


. . A. van der SHAW . : : 
Managing Editor Art Director Circulation Director 


MARY HARRIS @® @ 
Advertising Production Mgr. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY by Moore Publishing Company, Inc. Publication office: Emmett St., Bristol, Conn.. 
U.S.A. Editorial and Executive Offices: 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N.Y. J. H. Moore, Jr., President; 


Harold W. Springborn, Vice President; G. R. Brennan, Secretary. Subscription Rates: U.S.A., Possessions James H. Moore, Jr. 
NC. and Canada, $5 one year; $1.00 per copy. Foreign $15 one year. Entered as second class matter. January Publisher 
12, 1950, at the Post Office at Bristol, Conn., under act of March 3, 1879. Moore Publishing Co., Inc., 
Y is publisher also of Gas Age, Gas Appliance Merchandising, Industrial Gas, LP-Gas and Brown's Directory of 


American Gas Companies. 
(Cable Address: Robinpub, N. Y. Volume 74, No. 5, Copyright 1959, Moore Publishing Co., Inc.) 
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Stands Out! 
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FRAGRANCE 
BASES 


for Finished Compounds for 
Perfumes, Soaps, Cosmetics 
& Aerosol-Dispensed Products. 
Look to us for help 
in giving your products 
added distinction. 


om 


Sole American Representatives for 


TOMBAREL FRERES, S. A. Grasse, France 









Ar, PRODUCTS 
¥ 4 CORPORATION 
se aa eo 
= = 725 Broadway 
% New York 3, New York 
ORcE ® 
. 
CHICAGO: A. C. DRURY & CO., Inc. 
219 East North Water Street 
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y ~~ UNIFORM TEXTURE 


. 


Experimental data and prac- 
tical manufacturing experience of over 
100 years’ specialization in beeswax and beeswax 
compounds are at your service without cost or 
obligation. Write about your beeswax problems to 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO.., INC., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Est. 1855 Dept. AP 


Spermaceti—Ceresine—Red Oil—Yellow Beeswax —Composition 
Waxes — Stearic Acid — Hydistear 


Sm, for UNIFORM PURITY 


UNIFORM WHITENESS 
















look for the symbol of the RETORT 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF MATCHLESS QUALITY, 
PURITY, UNIFORMITY 


Behind the symbol of the 

Retort stands three 

generations of family pride 

and “know-how” in Essential 
Aromatics, natural and synthetic 
flavors, perfumer’s specialties. 
Made in the West’s most 
modern plant. The Retort is 
your guide to dependability. 


F. Ritter & Co. 
Los Angeles 39, California 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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_ FRAGRANCE PLAYS A 
_ FEATURE ROLE 











| Whether fragrance plays a bit | casting director. Let us in on 
| part or one that’s “up in lights” | the act from the beginning. Let 
on your advertising marquee, it | our experience dictate a dra- 
|plays a feature role in your | matic fragrance choice for you. 
every product from lipstick to | Or let us custom-create the fra- 
toilet water, from cleansing | grance compatible with your 


‘aad CRITICS’ CHOICE =™% cream to bath powder. On its | entire cast of ingredients. 











> Tib " performance can depend the| We can help you get the critics’ | 

er ibetole | success or failure ofthat product. | raves; assure you of good box- | 
Critics acclaim our New artificial : Loum © 

IX As producer, give us the oppor- | office; make your product a | 
musk, TIBETOLE, the best under- | |. > 5 Ppo tai 

or | tunity to serve as your fragrance | tour de force! 


study of the current perfumery 
° season. Its performance matches 

in every detail that of the finest } 

musk tonquin tincture: in true ff | 
animal-note character; in potency; 
n in effectiveness in perfumes and 

colognes; in stability and persist- | 
ence in soap and cosmetic prepa- 
Seearenad rations. 
The one and only way you can dis- 
tinguish TIBETOLE from the orig- 
inal is in price. Needless to say, 
it is vastly less expensive. And, of 
| course, ready “on cue” at all 

times. Call or write for an audi- 

tion (trial sample) of aes 
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COMPAGNIE PYRBNTO, INC. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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COSMETICS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. The editorial board 
of this encyclopedia cosmetic work is made up of H. D. 
Goulden, E. G. Klarmann, and Edward Sagarin, executive 
editor. It is in five parts: I, Scope of, Cosmetics (80 pages) ; 
II, Toilet Preparations (812 pages containing 800 formulas) ; 
III, Manufacture and Technology (214 pages) ; IV, Physio- 
logical Considerations (92 pages); plus preface and com- 
plete index. The sixty-five experts who contributed, are a 
“who’s who” of cosmetic chemists in the United States and 
Canada. 1433 pages. Illustrated. Price $27.50. 


PERFUMES AND THEIR PRODUCTION. By E. S. Maurer. This 
is the first text of its kind in the English language to give 
a complete picture of the perfumer’s training, and methods 
of working. In Part I the reader is offered a complete pic- 
ture, not only of formulations, but of the entire scope and 
organization of the perfume industry. Part II is a systema- 
tized discussion of all the commonly used perfumery isolates 
and synthetics. Practical hints on utilization of most of these 
materials are included, together with notes on their specific 
applications, blending properties, and other functions. 313 
pages. Price $6.50. 


PRESSURIZED PACKAGING (AEROSOLS). By Alfred Herzka 
Jack Pickthall. Although technical problems occur with all 
types of packages, those which arise with pressurized pack- 
ages are many and complex. This reference book, by two 
recognized authorities deals with propellants, containers, 
valves, filling methods, laboratory procedures, emulsified 
systems, and perfumes. There is a complete section contain- 
ing more than 200 formulations, including foods, insecticides, 
cosmetics, paints, and numerous other products. 400 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $12.00. 


PERFUMERY SYNTHETICS AND ISOLATES. By Paul A. Bed- 
oukian. This carefully compiled volume meets the genuine 
need for authoritative data on perfumery synthetics. It em- 
braces the history, chemistry, physical and chemical proper- 
ties, manufacture, uses, and other pertinent data of the 
principal perfumery compounds; and covers the important 
perfumery synthetics. A complete index adds to the value 
of this important work. 488 pages. Price $10.25. 


(5, THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. By Leopold Scheflan and 


Morris Jacobs. The most useful work of its kind today. 
Part I covers theoretical aspects and practical attributes 
such as solvent action, solvent power, evaporation and evapo- 
ration rates. In Part II the physical constants of over 2700 
liquid compounds are tabulated for easy comparison. 728 
pages. Illustrated. Price $10.25. 


Check List of Best Selling Technical Books 


(16. COSMETICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By Ralph 























































G. Harry, discussed the skin, its nutrition and scientific care: 
the hair, its proper grooming, the physio-chemical problems 
involved in its washing; the teeth and their care, covering 
the present status of different dentrifices, and the luster- 
producing properties of ingredients. Much of the information 
has its source in the research activities of its author, em- 
bracing chemistry, dermatology, and microbiology. 786 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $17.25. 


(7. INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COSMETIC MATERIAL 


TRADE NAMES. By Maison G. deNavarre, brings you refer- 
ence data you will turn to constantly . . . the most complete 
listing of all the materials of the world used in cosmetic 
manufacture . . . including quick concise descriptions of 
approximately 4,000 materials . . . the names and addresses 
of the suppliers . . . and a very useful cross-index of the 
materials and their uses. You will use it when seeking new 
materials, or substitutes for those you may now be using. 
400 pages. Price $7.50. 


(08, HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. (Their Properties, 


Uses, and Toxic and Dermatologic Actions). By Leon Green- 
burg and David Lester. Contains alphabetica! listing, with 
frequent cross references, of information on approximately 
1,000 substances. For each compound gives: formula (in- 
cluding collateral names), properties, toxic action, dermato- 
logical action. Exhaustive bibliography. Essential for manu- 
facturing chemists, cosmetic industry, dermatologists, 
allergists. 467 pages. Price $13.50. 


(19, THE ESSENTIAL OILS. By Ernest Guenther, with the collabo- 


ration of leading experts, this monumental six-volume work 
includes: Vol. I, Origin and Development of Essential Oils. 
427 pages. Price $9.50. Vol. II, detailed data on several 
hundred constituents of essential oils. 852 pages. Price 
$13.50. Vol. III, discusses the oils of the plant families 
Rutaceae and Labiate. 777 pages. Price $13.50. Vol. IV, 
covers the widely used oils: citronella, lemongrass, bois de 
rose, cassia, and others. 752 pages. Price $13.50. Vol. V, 
takes up other oils of special interest to flavor, perfume and 
soap manufacturers: rose, ginger, cardamon, anise. 507 
pages. Price $13.50. Vol. VI, completes the monographs on 
individual oils: wintergreen, sweet birch, juniper berries, 
and the numerous pine oils. 552 pages. Price $13.50. 


1110. MANUAL FOR THE ESSENCE INDUSTRY. By Erich Walter. 


Comprises modern methods, with formulas for making all 
kinds of essences for liquors and alcoholic drinks, fruit 
juices and jams, mineral waters, essences for fruits and 
other vegetables, essences for confectionery and pastry. De- 
scribes raw materials and laboratory practice. Discusses taste 
and the transfer to foods and beverages. 427 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $8.25. 


Please send check or purchase order with your instructions 


Moore Publishing Co., Inc. 
Book Division 

48 West 38 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Enclosed find check for $ 
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DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


) Vorick Street * New York 14, N.Y 
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Our 161st Year of Service 


Perfume Raw Materials 
Compounds 
Aromatic Chemicals 
Specialties 
Industrial Odorants 
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GLASS $ TIQIULATES SABES SAI 


The graceful contours and pleasing Ee; 

our new 443 stock bottle make it an outstandi 
container for your finest products. With an 
attractive fired-on label it makes a Commence 


package of unquestioned beauty. 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


2 ae 
toes 
‘ 


lan facturers of fine glass containers 


New York Office: 415 MADISON AVE, « Chicago Office: 1572 MERCHANDISE MART 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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MINUTE NEWS .. . 





S. B. Penick & Co. S. B. Penick & Co., New York, announces the organization of its third 

Announces New Subsidiary foreign subsidiary, S. B. Penick & Cia. de Mexico, S. A., in Mexico City. 
The other two branches are located in England and France. The opera- 
tions of the Mexican branch will be under the supervision of A. J. 
Dotres, Director of Foreign Operations. 


P&G 3-Months Earnings The Procter & Gamble Co. recently reported consolidated net earnings 

Up 23 Percent of $29,474,211 for the three months ended September 30, 1959. These 
earnings are equal to $1.42 per share on the average number of common 
shares outstanding during the period, 20,658,586. The current three- 
months earnings are up about 23 percent from those reported for the 
same period last year. In the three months reported provision has been 
made for United States and foreign income taxes of $29,812,000. 





Phila. College of Pharmacy After 22 years as Dean of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Announces Faculty Changes Science, Dr. Ivor Griffith has relinquished that post so that he might 
devote his full time and capacities to the office of President of the 
College. Dr. Griffith had been elected to the Deanship in 19387, and 
retained that position when he was elected President in 1941. Following 
Dr. Griffith’s resignation as Dean, two new offices in the faculty ad- 
ministration were created—Dean of Pharmacy and Dean of Science. 
Dr. Linwood F. Tice, Director of the School of Pharmacy and Asso- 
ciate Dean, was named to the former office and Dr. Arthur Osol, 
Director of the School of Chemistry was named Dean of Science. 


é 


TGA Announces The program for the 30th meeting of the Scientific Section of the Toilet 

Scientific Section Program Goods Assn. which will be held December 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. The program will include: The Synthesis and 
Properties of Mercaptans Having Different Degrees of Acidity of the 
Sulfhydryl, by J. W. Haefele, R. W. Broge and W. L. Courchene; In- 
strumental Evaluation of Citronella Oils and Palmurosa Oil-Geraniol 
Citronellol and other Constituents, by James A. Rogers, Jr.; Panthenol 
in Cosmetics, by H. S. Rubin and L. Magid; The Objective Measure- 
ment of Odor, by Donald A. N. Mackay, David A. Lang and Murray 
Berdick; Recent Advances in Instrumental Examination of Fragrance 
Materials, by Ernst T. Theimer; Method of Protecting Peroxide 
Bleached Human Hair, by Peter Flesch; Methionine is Cosmetics and 
Pharmaceuticals, by Dr. H. J. Prebluda. 
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Colgate-Palmolive 
Earnings Up 22% 


AMA to Hold 
Sunlight and Skin Symposium 


Breck to Sponsor 
Sunday Showcase TV Specials 


Avon Votes Shares Increase 
3-for-1 Common Stock Split 


Mayham Addresses CIBS, 
Blasts Dyes Delisting 


The Colgate-Palmolive Co. nine-months earnings and sales announced 
recently exceeded the high levels established last year. Consolidated 
net income for the first nine months of 1959 was $18,092,000 or $2.22 
per share of common stock. For the third quarter of 1959, consoli- 
dated earnings were $7,007,000 or 85 cents per share as compared 
with $6,421,000 or 84 cents per share in the same quarter of last year. 
Earnings per share reflect the increases in the average number of 
shares outstanding to 7,984,000 shares in the current year as com- 
pared with 7,512,000 shares in the preceding year after adjustment 
for the 3-for-1 stock split in May 1959. 


The Committee on Cosmetics of the American Medical Assn. will hold 
a Symposium on Sunlight and the Skin on December 2 in Dallas, 
Texas. The program will include the following papers: Physical Fac- 
tors in Sun Exposures; Experimental Photobiology; The Physiologi- 
cal and Pathological Changes in Sunburn and Suntan; Problems of 
Solar Hypersensitivity and Their Pamogenesis; Diseases Aggravated 
by Sunlight; The Sunlight Factor in Aging and Skin Cancer; The 
Use and Abuse of Psoralens; and Panel Discussion, The Sun and 
Your Patients. 


During 1960, John H. Breck Inc., will sponsor a series of live hour- 
long, nationally televised, dramatic “Specials.” The shows, to be tele- 
cast over the NBC network from 8 to 9 every Sunday evening, will be 
carried in color by over 150 stations throughout the United States. The 
presentations, to be called the “Breck Sunday Showcase” will have their 
premiere on January 3. Tentatively scheduled for that date is “The 
Margaret Bourke-White Story” with a yet to be announced cast. Sta- 
tistics indicate that the “Breck Sunday Showcase,” utilizing the full 
NBC-TV network, can reach 96% of all of the United States television 
sets, 41 million, and a total potential audience of 123 million people. 


Stockholders of Avon Products Inc. recently effected a 3-for-1 split of 
the company’s common stock by approving an increase in the number 
of authorized shares from 3,600,000 shares of $2.50 par value to 
10,800,000 shares of the same par value. Avon Products’ directors re- 
cently had voted to split the common stock through the distribution of 
two new shares for each share held of record October 26, 1959. The 
stockholders’ action made available shares for this distribution, which 
will be made on or about November 28. Stockholders also approved a 
new stock option plan for key employees. 


Steve Mayham, executive vice president of the Toilet Goods Assn., in an 
address before the October meeting of the CIBS, expressed an opinion 
that “. . . a vigorous trade association movement is a bulwark against 
tyranny of government in economic as well as political fields.” In refer- 
ence to the Food and Drug Administration’s recent order delisting dyes 
for use in lipsticks, Mr. Mayham said, “. . . lipsticks are not presently 
in danger. There are a great many things which can be done either to 
destroy this unfortunate order or at least to defer its effective date for 
a long, long time.” In respect to proposed legislation in the matter, 
Mr. Mayham added, “. . . the TGA has not taken a final position on this 
legislation and it may very well be that we will oppose it. The reason 
for such opposition is principally the fact that the entire burden of test- 
ing, under the new proposal, would be taken from the government, where 
it rightfully belongs, and where it always did belong, in the Food and 
Drug Administration, and place that burden on the backs of the manu- 
facturers of dyes and users of those products.” 
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works magic with home permanents 


The new Synfleur fragrance WAVEMASK 30 can 
help cure even your most difficult case in home 
permanent formulation. 


WAVEMASK 30, based on essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals, carefully tested for stability, 
compatibility and solubility, is an artistic 
formulation developed out of long and intensive 
Synfleur research. 


In practical application, it has proven itself as 
practically a panacea to cold wave preparation odo 
problems. Additionally, it can be adapted as a basic 
fragrance for effective use in other thioglycolate 
products requiring similar masking treatment. 


The Synfleur laboratories staff will be glad to assist 
you on your masking problems with samples, data 
or other help, without obligation. 


Tae, 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. : 
oe Bem = So A 


STLANTA « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO + MEXICO, D. F. » HAVANA * MONTREAL «+ Guatemala City + San Salvador San Pedro Sula 
“atagua oe San Jose « Panama e Barranquilla «+ Medellin e Bogota . Caracas . Maracaibo Rio de Janeiro . Buenos Aires . Santiago 


New York Sales Office: Te‘ephone Plaza 7-1960 











Aerosol Perfumes 





EASY DOES IT... 
EASY SELLS IT!... 


with Aerosols 

















are on the move! 


Sales up 518% in 1958 over 1955! 


Reason: the magic touch of aerosol packaging makes 


perfumes and colognes easier to apply...eliminates 


loss from evaporation, spillage, leakage and breakage. 


Aerosol perfumes and colognes are moving fast! 
Last year, sales shot up to 28 million units—a 
518% increase over the 5.4 million units sold as 
recently as 1955.* And the trend has just begun. 
The push-button convenience of modern pres- 
sure packaged perfumes and colognes . . . the 
elimination of loss from evaporation, spillage, 
and breakage . . . have proved tremendous sales 
advantages. An aerosol perfume won't leak. 
Every woman can now safely carry perfume in 
her purse . .. have it with her wherever she goes. 


If you're interested in aerosol perfumes and 
colognes, follow the course of so many success- 
ful aerosol marketers—take advantage of the 
special services General Chemical puts at your 


disposal. 


How General Chemical can help you 


As one of America’s leading producers of aerosol 
propellants, General Chemical can give you 
valuable technical information which will help 
you determine the proper aerosol propellant 
compatible with your perfume or cologne. We 


Basic to America’s Progress 


will supply you with the latest aerosol market 
information. We can show you promising new 
types of aerosol formulations developed in our 
laboratories. And we can give you information 
on how contract fillers can help you, from test 
marketing right through to full commercial pro- 
duction. The fact is, through the use of contract 
fillers you can get into aerosols quickly and ef- 
ficiently —without any outlay on your part for 
plant, special equipment or personnel! 


Why not take advantage of these valuable 
services from General Chemical now? Call or 
write us today for a confidential discussion of 
your requirements. 


*Estimated by Market Surveys Department, 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical Corporation 
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For solving difficult problems 
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Tegacid.. 


Glyceryl Monostearate — Acid Emulsifying. For anti-perspirant — 
deodorant creams, lotions and ointments — all greaseless, medi- 


cated formulations. 


Tegin... 


Glyceryl Monostearate — Self Emulsifying. For neutral greaseless 
creams, lotions, ointments, suntan creams. 


Tegin 515... 


Glyceryl Monostearate — Non Self-Emulsifying. Used in conjunc- 
tion with auxiliary emulsifiers. 


Tegin P... 


Propylene Glycol Monostearate — Self Emulsifying. For greaseless 
creams—brushless shave, foundation, suntan: lotions — founda- 
tion, suntan, ointments. 


Lanolin Absorption Bases 
PROTEGIN X......... ISO-LAN 


For Creams, Lotions, and Ointments 


© TEGOSEPT PRESERVATIVES © ANTIOXIDANTS 


ESTERS OF PARAHYDROXYBENZOIC ACID PROPYL GALLATE ETHYL GALLATE 


Gold 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
153 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 
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DESIDERATA 


Maison G. deNavarre, M.S., F.A.I.C. 


NEW SIMPLE PHOSPHOLIPID 


A new phospholipid, 2 :3-disteroy] 
glyceryl-2-MYO-inosityl] phosphate 
has been synthesized by Davies and 
Malkin (CHEM. & IND. No. 37, 
1155, 1959) by an interchange re- 
action between glyceryl] 1-iodide 2: 
3-distearate and silver 2-(1:3:4:5: 
6-pentacetyl) MYO-inosityl phenyl 
phosphate with subsequent removal 
of protective groups. The phospho- 
lipid is soluble in chloroform, ben- 
zene and warm methanol but insol- 
uble in alcohol and ether. Water 
solutions show surface activity and 
are slightly gelatinous. 


FOR BEARDS 


Back in 1925, in my senior year 
in high school, I worked like a de- 
mon to develop the fuzz on my face 
into a first class beard. But to no 
avail. Unfortunately, I didn’t know 
of the existence of a positively 
guaranteed (don’t know by whom) 
formula for such persons, which 
would turn fuzz into adult whiskers. 

In reading through a 1902 edi- 
tion of Koller (COSMETICS) there 
is a composition consisting entirely 
of onion solution which is said to 
grow a good strong beard. 

There is an item for an enterpris- 
ing promoter for the teen-age mar- 
ket. 


BRITTLE FINGERNAILS 


If you are a homeopath or believe 
in its teachings, try Hesse’s recom- 
mendation (ARTZL. PRAX., 11, 9, 
1959) of a tablet of antimony sul- 
fide for brittle nails. The compound 
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is said to be found widely in nature 
and is used in homeopathic dosages 
D, to D,. 

A statement in LANCET No. 3, 
page 365 (1959) indicates that 
bathing of hands in polymers of 
sodium phosphate helps prevent nail 
brittleness and cracking. 


NEW ORAL MEDICINAL 


One of the German companies is 
making a dentifrice with an organic 
arsenical which they call arsena- 
mine along with fluorides. The idea 
behind using the arsenical is that it 
combats certain spirilla causing al- 
veolar pyorrhea and other oral in- 
flammations. This is a new approach 
to oral hygiene. 

Arsenicals being as welcome as 
they are in the eyes of FDA for 
over-the-counter sale, wonder how 
such an idea might fare—assuming 
it will do what is claimed for it? 
Maybe it is the next “miracle” in 
selling dentifrices in the U. S. A. 


FIRST AID WOUND DRESSING 


Ointments or liquid antiseptics 
are the time-honored first aid treat- 
ments for minor wounds, cuts and 
scratches. 

It has been thought that an or- 
ganic powder containing an anti- 
septic of the type of tyrothricin in 
some kind of modified starch along 
with germacides to give a wider an- 
tibacterial spectrum would be more 
desirable for first aid. The applica- 
tion would not sting, could be left 
open to the air to hasten healing 
and would not smudge on contact 
as do ointments. 





NOTES 


If you haven’t been satisfied with 
results from your cosmetics con- 
taining royal jelly, add some Chi- 
nese ginseng (Panax Ginseng) for 
a remarkable over-all effect. 
Chemische Werke Huls new cyclo- 
dodecatriene-1,5,9, and by-products 
cyclooctadiene 1,5 and cyclohexade- 
catetraene-1,5,9,13 though looked at 
as plastics intermediates, could be 
of interest in making musk-like 
aromatics as well. . . Maybe you 
haven’t given much thought to us- 
ing chlorella or plankton in your 
atomic age cosmetics, but at least 
one paper on the subject has ap- 
peared in a French journal. A more 
scientific dissertation appears in 
SCIENCE, 130, 602 (1959), au- 
thorized by John H. Ryther. How- 
ever, Ryther hasn’t got around to 
cosmetics. He simply points out the 
potential productivity of the sea as 
being comparable to agricultural 
yields on land. . . Since we have 
side tracked, let me unburden my- 
self on abstract painting. I picked 
this gem out of the B.B.C.’s maga- 
zine THE LISTENER in a discus- 
sion of contemporary Canadian art, 
although to my thinking it applies 
to artists of other countries as well. 
“Too many of our younger painters 
expose themselves to the suspicion 
of being abstract only because they 
have never learnt the discipline of 
painting objectively. It looks suspi- 
ciously like taking a short cut to- 
wards fashionable success.” . . . 
According to C&EN, the West Ger- 
man Patent office had a backlog of 
179,710 patents in 1958... . Sugars 
can be separated on ion exchange 
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Creative Perfumer 


<< Biréduction 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT 


A successful perfume is a combination of the talents 
of many people . . . each concentrating his sp 
to achieve the right fragrance for your product. 


The Research Chemis 


plays a vital role long before the perfumer crea 
his formula. Surrounded by the complex tools of modern chemistry 
he learns more each day how nature produces her masterpieces a j 
fragrance. Through synthesis, he also discovers new aromatic be die 
not found in nature. From laboratory to pilot plant and t¢ 2 

into factory production, new (and better) arome 





materials are provided ...at lower cost, with uniform quality ane 
of almost unlimited avai ty n 
serve as the inspiration for a to 
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... let Maryland Glass design a 
©) bottle or jar for your exclusive use 


A, 
“ 


3S When you drop a packayinz problem in our lap, the end PACK TO 

result is more than a glass container. It is an idea... 

born of restless imagination, shaped by skilled hands, ATTRACT IN 
backed by years of sound experience. Our creative 

staff gives you a selling package that packs well, 

helps stop the eye and start the sale at the point of 

purchase. For a successful solution to your design 

problem, contact MARYLAND GLASS CORP., C' CC’ BLUE ¢ FLINT 
2150 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. ' AMBER 














resins. Indeed, Jones, Wall and Pit- 


tet (CHEM. & IND., No. 38, 1196, | 
1959) used Dowex 50W to separate | 
sucrose, raffinose and glucose. Resin | 
of small particle size is essential. | 


. . . Granjon, Yannotti and Cedard 
find that human follicular cysts con- 
tain estradiol, some estrone and no 


estriol. Wonder if this could mean | 


something. . . . Potassium glym- 
nemate obtained from the plant 
leaves of Gymnema sylvestre sup- 
presses the sweet sensation pro- 
duced by sugar or saccharin. . 

Mature (well rotted?) cheese con- 
tains more folic acid than fresh 


cheese. Now we know why well- | 


matured Oka, limburger and Ca- 


membert are eaten—but I'll get my | 


folic acid in a multivitamin pill. 
. . . Stephens Rippey (DTN, Oct. 
5, 1959) points out that of the 
$11,000,000 spent by drug manufac- 
turers for research and develop- 
ment only 10 per cent went into 
basic research. No wonder, now that 
you have found a drug (or cos- 
metic) that has a specific effect it 
costs a fortune to prove it is safe 
to the satisfaction of FDA. Wonder 
what is to happen to small manu- 
facturers who don’t have the mil- 
lion? Is the Government forcing 
the little fellow out of business in 
favor of gigantic corporations? 
Thought the basic American prin- 
ciple was anti-bigness and anti- 
cartel. . . . Continental Press has 
reprinted the well-known book by 
Winter entitled “Haarfarben und 
Haarfarbung” which though pub- 
lished in German has scads of hair 
coloring formulas easily understood. 
It is still the best book on hair col- 
oring. . . . Congrats to D&O on 
their 16lst Anniversary. . ..A 
new healing ointment contains ex- 
tracts of chamomile, yarrow, arnica 
and sage . . . another uses carbon- 
ized coffee. ... Breck’s Twelfth An- 
nual Beauty Shot Survey shows 
home hair waving continues to de- 
cline, while beauty shop permanents 
have climbed to 52 per cent... . 
United Glass of London, England 


has sent out a book to some “Ameri- | 
can” companies entitled “Selling in | 


Britain Through United Glass,” as 
beautiful a piece of advertising for 


both Britain and the glass company | 
as I have ever seen. . . . Sure | 
sorry I missed hearing Franc Chil- | 


son addressing the New York Chap- 
ter of the Society of Cosmetic 


Chemists. Hope he was in his usual | 


salty and good form. Wonder how 
he ever missed the chance to dis- 


cuss Eurepean toilet paper when he | 


did the story on his tour with his 
family through Europe. 
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~ The secret 
the whole 
cosmetic world 
is excited about! 


*Safflower Oil 


the purest form of linoleic acid 


safflower oil by pvo process « an amazi 
cosmetic blending ingredient + is 76 
linoleic acid + over 90% unsaturated - j 
in color + remains bland in flavor 

is compatible with the finest cos 


safflower oil « safflower oil methy! esters 
pioneered by pvo 
for samples and information, write 
PACIFIC VEGETABLE OIL CORP 


Dept. CS 1145 South Tenth Street - Richmond, Californie 














nest in floral and essential oils 
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1356: LITHIUM STEARATE 


Q. We are looking for references to 
lithium stearate. Since the Wilson indices 
do not carry your articles, we would be 
most grateful for any listings that have 
appeared in your excellent magazine. We 
are particularly interested in powders. 
H.C. L., @. 


1357: ACID FACE CREAM 


Q. We are interested in manufacturing 
an “acid” face cream having a pH of 
about 5 or 6 of soft consistency, having 
a sheen similar to a cold cream and 
preferably pourable hot. Can you advise 
us as to what we may use, G. F., Ohio 


From time to time suggestions have 
been and will be made in this maga- 
zine with respect to processes, devices, 
materials, appliances, equipment and 
the like. It is not practicable for the 
writers and editors to have a patent 
search or examination made in con- 
nection with each such suggestion. Our 
readers are, therefore, requested and 
indeed urged to determine for them- 
selves whether any patent or other 
right will be violated before acting on 
any such suggestion. 


UESTIONS & NSWERS 





A. Lithium stearate is made under the trade name Litholite and is available from the 
Foote Mineral Co., 409-18 West Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. This 
is also mentioned in the INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COSMETIC 
MATERIAL TRADE NAMES by deNavarre. 


A. Herewith are two formulas for an acid type face cream. You do not tell us the 
fat content which is desired, and therefore, the two formulas are somewhat different 
in this respect. The lemon juice called for in the Tegacid formula can, of course, be 
replaced by an equivalent solution of citric acid or for that matter, less citric acid 
than the amount called for in lemon juice. You would then end up with a cream 
nearer a pH of 6 than of 5. 

Formula I 


Arlacel 165 acid-stable g.m.s.* 12 
A. Lanolin 1 
Mineral oil 4 
Cetyl alcohol 3 
B. Propylene glycol 1 
Water 79 


Perfume 4q.s. 

Preparation: Heat (A) to 65° C., (B) to 67° C. Add (B) to (A). 
Stir until cool. Perfume Note: The formula as published gave no 
preparation instructions, but this method is suggested, based on 
trial. 

*Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Formula II 

70 
Tegacid* 15 
Glycerin 3 
Mineral Oil 10 
Petrolatum 20 
Lemon Juice 51.9 
Tegosept P* 0.1 


Perfume q.s. 

Preparation: Place all ingredients into one container, then boil the 
whole mass and stir until cool. Perfume. Repeat to obtain a 
smoother cream. 

*Goldschmidt Chemical Corp., 153 Waverly Place, New York 
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basic ingredient for anti-perspirants 
and deodorants 





Available in five forms; granular, fine, medium, 
impalpable and 50% W/W solution — used in 
creams, lotions, sprays and powders. 


Chlorhydrol — (aluminum chlorhydroxide complex) 

is non-destructive to fabrics... non-irritating to skin 
.. requires no buffering. Its freshening, 

astringent properties make it a valuable addition 

to a wide range of external body products. 


Write for complete data. 





REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
Berkeley Heights”. 72 New Jeyecy 
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lhe following eleven pages are a 
collection of articles, abstracts. 


speeches and patents, 


concerned with care and treatment 











The HAIR and SCALP 


Seborrheic Dermatitis 


COMMON INFLAMMATORY DISEASE of the 
skin, seborrheic dermatitis characteristically first 
involves the scalp. From there it may spread to the face, 
neck and body with a predilection for areas where seba- 
ceous and sweat glands are present in large numbers. 
Etiology of the disease is unknown, and the organism 
that used to be incriminated—Pityrosporum ovale—is 
probably only one of many secondary invaders. Some 
consider it a psychocutaneous disorder while others em- 
phasize a hormonal influence dependent on relative 
amounts of androgens and estrogens in the body. 

An excess of oily secretions (seborrhea oleosa) may 
be a precursor. The simplest type of seborrheic derma- 
titis in the scalp (pityriasis sicca) may be no more than 
a desquamation of fine, powdery scales (dandruff). A 
severer, oily type assumes a patchy, crusting form in 
which the scales are large, yellowish and malodorous, 
superimposed on an erythematous, moist base and ac- 
companied by considerable itching. 

As the dermatitis becomes more extensive, there is 
involvement of the eyebrows, the forehead above the 
nose, nasal folds and retroauricular areas. A chronic 
blepharitis may appear. There may be spread to the 
presternal and interscapular regions, the intertriginous 
areas and the umbilicus. Lesions of the intertriginous 
areas tend to be sharply outlined, with a circinate 
contour. 

“Cradle cap” in infants can be considered a special 
example of the crusting form of seborrhea sicca. A 
thick, greasy, adherent, yellowish cap, or more rarely a 
thin, dry, yellowish scaling and crusting is seen. Oc- 


*Reprinted from Pfizer Spectrum, Vol. 6, No. 8, April 15, 1958. 
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casionally this is accompanied by a sharply marginated, 
moist, eczematous process on the cheeks and often some 
low grade bacterial infection of the involved skin. 

The patient with pityriasis sicca must treat his scalp 
assiduously. Regular weekly shampooing is essential, 
but too vigorous treatment can also make a mild 
dermatitis severe. 


Therapeutic Agents 


Selenium sulfide shampoo will suppress seborrhea in 
the majority of patients when used weekly. However, 
application to acutely inflamed skin produces systemic 
toxic effects; in the conjunctival sac it causes a chemical 
keratitis. Continued use produces increased oiliness of 
the scalp in 31 per cent of the patients and orange tint- 
ing of hair in 19 per cent of the grey-haired patients, 
according to Eugene S. Bereston (Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore). 

Edmond F. Finnerty (Boston City Hospital) in 1956 
described a new lathering cream shampoo which is be- 
coming widely used. This antiseborrheic preparation 
(containing 2 per cent sulfur, 2 per cent salicylic acid, 
1 per cent hexachlorophene) dries the scalp and removes 
scales when used once or twice weekly. 

The time-honored topical preparations used in the 
treatment of seborrhea and seborrheic dermatitis are 
sulfur, salicylic acid, resorcin or resorcinol monoacetate 
(used instead of resorcin, which stains blond hair) and 
tar in the form of liquor carbonis detergens or oil of 
cade. These are prescribed either in a water-washable 
base such as hydrophilic ointment, U.S.P., to form a 
cream, or in a water-miscible base such as hydrophilic 
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petrolatum, U.S.P., to form an ointment, or in a drying 
shake lotion. 

A mild seborrheic dermatitis of the scalp and glabrous 
skin will usually respond to a 4 per cent sulfur, 2 per 
cent resorcin cream; if there is no improvement, a 
stronger (4 per cent each) cream may be substituted. 
In very stubborn, adherent, thick scaling and crusting 
of the scalp, one can employ an ointment containing 5 
per cent each of sulfur, salicylic acid and liquor carbonis 
detergens. These preparations should be applied twice 
daily and the scalp shampooed twice weekly. Tincture of 
green soap used to be a favorite shampoo, but there is a 
tendency today to recommend a hexachlorophene deter- 
gent because of its antibacterial effect. Where there is 
an obvious secondary infection, an antibiotic ointment 
such as oxytetracycline with polymyxin* may be applied 
for several days before using the sulfur preparation. 

Acutely inflamed, macerated and exudative intertrig- 
inous areas should be treated with wet dressings. As 
soon as the weeping stops, the acutely inflamed areas 
are probably best treated today with a corticosteroid- 


neomycin ointmentt or lotion. The ointment is aiso 
useful in the treatment of the chronic blepharitis of the 
seborrheic patient. As the inflammation subsides, a 
weak sulfur-resorcin lotion can be substituted and 
finally a sulfur-resorcin cream can be employed if the 
intertriginous area is too dry. 

The infant with seborrheic dermatitis needs special 
care. Seborrheic eczema of the face is probably best 
treated with a corticosteroid-antibiotic ointmentt ap- 
plied several times daily along with a 2 per cent sulfur, 
1 per cent salicylic acid cream applied to the scalp for 
the associated cradle cap. When more extensive, a daily 
washing with a hexachlorophene detergent and applica- 
tion of a drying lotion such as 1 per cent aqueous solu- 
tion of gentian violet is indicated. The intertriginous 
areas can be treated with a 2 per cent sulfur, 1 per cent 
resorcin lotion. * 


*Available from Pfizer as Terramycin® Topical Oointment with Polymyxin B 
tAvailable from Pfizer as Terra-Cortril® Topical Ointment or Neo-Magnacort® 
Topical Ointment 





Allergies Caused By 
Dandruff Scales: First Medical Proof* 


(On August 30th, 1958, THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL published a paper entitled “Pityrosporum 
Ovale as a Cause of Allergy to Human Scurf”, by W. 
Howard Hughes, M.D. and Elizabeth D. Hamilton, Ph.D. 
Pityrosporum ovale is a microscopic fungus known to be 
implicated in the more serious forms of dandruff. In this 
paper the two authors note its ability to cause allergy, 
not only in dandruff sufferers but also in others who 
may themselves be free from dandruff). 

The authors state that there has been no previous 
indication in the medical literature that this mould 
could be responsible for allergic symptoms. 

They go on to report that out of 503 patients tested 
by them 38 showed allergic reaction to Pityrosporum 
ovale. Five interesting case histories are cited. 

The two authors remark that in the cases with 


*Conference on the Incidence, Causes and Treatment of Dandruff, London, 1958. 


eczema “the rash occurred not only on the head and 
neck but also, in some of them, on the arms, chest, back 
and thighs.” 

(The Pityrosporum ovale mould would thus appear to 
have much to answer for which has hitherto not been 
suspected ). 

“The treatment of P. ovale sensitization presents 
special difficulties because of the widespread contamina- 
tion with it.”” (Our italics). 

“Particular care is needed in the selection of sham- 
poos, as several patients in addition to Case 1 have 
become sensitized to them.” 

“The source of the allergen” (i.e. the P. ovale mould) 
“may be the patient’s own head, when there may be 
eczema present, or some other person’s in the family, 
when eczema is less common and rhinitis or asthma the 
more usual symptoms.” (Our italics). 





Dandruff — Widespread Stress* 


Professional Groups Affected Up to 95% 


Early in 1958 a survey with aims similar to the Bayer 
Social Survey, but apparently somewhat wider in scope, 
was carried out by a leading social research organiza- 
tion, Max Rogel Inc., of New York, on behalf of the 
Curtis Dandruff Treatment Council, a non-profit 
foundation. 

In the American survey, a nation-wide sample of 





*Conference on the Incidence, Causes and Treatment of Dandruff, Park Lane 
Hotel, London, April 14, 1958. 

Through the courtesy of Bayer Products Limited, Kingston-on-Thames, 
England. 


Surrey, 
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pharmacies, beauty salons and hairdressers were polled 
in 50 major, medium and small towns. The findings were 
supplemented by man in the street interviews. 

Highlights of the American survey include the fol- 
lowing :— 


Urban Incidence: 
New York, Chicago 84% of the population 
are dandruff 


sufferers. 
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Hollywood, Detroit, 


Boston, Philadelphia 80% 
Milwaukee, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cleveland 77% 


National Incidence: 

The “national norm” is around 70%, with 
city dwellers and stress-creating professions 
showing an incidence of up to 20% above the 
norm (see below). 

90% of the American people notice some form 
of dandruff at one time or another. The phar- 
maceutical industry estimates that dandruff 
is a problem to 70% of the population 
(“national norm”’). 


Professional Incidence: 
Executives in advertising, 
Public Relations people, 
radio and TV executives and 
“personalities” 95% 


Journalists, film industry 87% 


Managerial 83% 

Teaching 81% 

Athletes 80% 

Sales personnel 78% 

Women office workers 17% 
General: 


Incidence is higher in Northern than in South- 
ern towns; worse in winter than in summer; 
more prevalent in men than in women.* 


(*In the last-named instance compare the apparent 
contrast with the Bayer survey, which found that 
awareness of the early forms of dandruff is higher 
among British women than men. Perhaps our sturdy 
sons are so much more indifferent to appearance than 
American males? The American survey supports ac- 
cepted medical opinion in Great Britain that the in- 
cidence of dandruff is higher among men than among 
women). 





Highlights 


of the London Conference Speeches 


One million Britons have dandruff infections of medical 
significance. 


One British woman in three has dandruff. 
One man in four is affected in Britain. 
One child in four under 16 years is also affected. 


There are some 100,000 severe dandruff sufferers in 
Britain: the core of a major health problem. 


Incidence is higher among executives than among males 
of the low income groups. (In U.S.A. up to 95% in- 
cidence in professional groups—advertising men, 
journalists, etc.). 


No “class” differentiation among British women. 
In America 70% of population have dandruff. 


in close 





Dandruff infections also cause allergic rashes 


associates of dandruff sufferers, as well as in sufferers 
themselves. 


Dandruff infections are spreading and becoming more 
severe. 


The disorder is fairly evenly distributed in Britain, but 
there is noticeably higher prevalence in the West 
Country. 


‘Lenium’, a combination of selenium sulphide and a 
powerful new fungicide, Lorothidol, is the first effective 
medical treatment for dandruff. 


The efficacy of selenium sulphide in dissolving scurf was 
discovered accidentally in an electrical factory. 


Lorothidol is effective even when diluted ten million 
times. It remains active in the presence of soaps and 
detergents. 





Dandruff Treatment Requirements 


D. J. Boyles, speaking at the London Conference on 
the incidence of dandruff gives the following criteria 
for an ideal dandruff treatment. 

“Tt must have a keratolytic (dissolving) action on the 
excess scales of the scalp. 

It must be persistently efficacious against the bottle- 
bacillus. 

It must also be rapidly effective against the dangerous 
staphylococci which cause superadded infections in acute 
dandruff. 

It must be able to penetrate the epidermis, the top 
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layer of the skin to the true skin underneath. 

It must be slightly acid in nature to suit the chemistry 
of the dandruff sufferer’s skin. 

It must be harmless to the patient, even with pro- 
longed use. 

In addition to these six medical requirements, the ideal 
dandruff treatment should also have the following cos- 
metic refinements: 

It should be easy, pleasant and convenient to use. 

It should clean the scalp as well as attack the dandruff.” 

Hair and Scalp continues 
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Questions and Answers: 


Hair and Hair Growth 


A Series of Practical Questions Concerning 
Hair, Hair Growth, and Methods of Retaining 


or Restoring One’s Hair. 


HORTLY AFTER THE NEW YORK ACADEMY 

OF SCIENCES held its conference on hair growth 
and hair regeneration, we approached several of the 
speakers at that gathering with a set of somewhat more 
practical questions on hair, hair growth, how to save it 
and if lost, how to get it back. (Indeed, one of the re- 
spondents wrote, “Who made up these questions? Cer- 
tainly not a scientist!’’) 

In asking our layman’s questions, it was our purpose 
to remove as much of the scientific parlance as possible 
and to reduce to simple language, a few of the important 
facets of the hair problem. While some of the scientifi- 
cally trained people in our industry have a rich back- 
ground in biochemistry, perhaps even in dermatology, 
most are organic chemists with a variety of “majors.” 
We hope they will all be able to gain useful knowledge 
from the questions and answers given here. 


We are indebted to the following (in alphabetical se- 
quence) for their willingness and contribution to this 
symposium: 

Herman B. Chase, Biology Dept., 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Richard A. Ellis, Arnold Biological 
Laboratory, Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 

Irwin I. Lubowe, Dept. of Dermatology, 
New York Medical College, New York 
Eugene J. Van Scott, Dermatology Service, 
National Cancer Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

The sequence of answers to given questions is pur- 
posely mixed up so that any one answer cannot be tied 
up with a given contributor. 





1. Does hair grow and fall out in cycles in man as it 
does in other animals? 
a. The individual follicles have a cyclic activity. 
b. Yes, for individual follicles, but there is no syn- 
chronized molting or growing of large areas as in 
the dog, mouse, etc. 
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c. Yes, but different in that the cycle of each hair 
root is independent of cycles of other hair roots. 

d. Yes. 

e. Yes. 


If so, what is the length of the cycle and does it vary 

between individuals? 

a. Eyebrows: 8 weeks growth, 3 months rest; Dor- 
sum of hand: 7 weeks growth, 10 weeks rest; 
Scalp: growth 2 to 4 years, rest a few months. 

b. The length of cycle varies by regions; the scalp 

has long growing and short resting, arm hairs 

rest as long or longer than they grow. 

Variable from two to several years for scalp hair. 

d. The length of the cycle varies with the region. It 
is longest in the scalp and shortest on the cheeks 
and forehead. 

e. The length varies between individuals. In Aloe- 
pea areata it falls out in the spring. 


ic 


. It has been said that shaving or cutting hair short 


stimulates its growth both in length of hair shaft 
and in number of hairs. Is there any evidence to 
support this belief? 

a. No. 

b. No. 

c. No. 

d. No. 

e. No evidence to support this fallacy. 


. The European cosmetic literature refers to the use 


of extracts of various plants, onion and mullein 

among them, as having a stimulating effect on hair 

follicles. Is there any scientific evidence to support 

this? 

a. Essential oils contained in these extracts may act 
as irritants, increase the blood supply and have 
a stimulating effect. 

b. No, but it is possible that sufficient irritation and 

damage might cause resting follicles to grow 

sooner than normal. 

No. 

d. No. 

No scientific basis. 


ic) 
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Is there any value to the use of shampoos contain- 

dry scalps? 

a. I don’t think so. 

b. Doubtful. 

c. No. 

d. This is a loaded question. Hair falls out at the 
end of its growth cycle, whether the scalp is oily 
or dry. 

e. Seems to be a little more hair fall noticed in oily 
scalp. 


Dilute solutions of war gasses have been suggested 

by European writers as stimulants to hair growth. 

Do you know of any controlled work that would es- 

tablish this as a fact? 

a. No. 

b. Again like in (4) an irritant might cause a rest- 
ing follicle to become active or might depilate the 
resting hair thus stimulating a new growth. 

c. No. 

d. Any irritant will produce a short burst of hair 
growth, war gas falls in this category. 

e. I know of no controlled evidence relevant to this 
fact. 


. It has been a popular notion that sulfur in inorganic 


or organic form is a hair growth stimulant. Does 

and scientific work confirm this? 

a. No. 

b. No. 

c. No. 

d. Sulfur is needed for hair growth, its keratin of 
which hair is made is rich in S-S linkages, but it 
is not a stimulant of growth. 

e. Organic sulfur as mercaptans or cysteine may 
affect hair growth if taken internally. 


. What is the best way for a person to regain fallen 


hair whether by cosmetic or drug application? 
1. topical treatment 
2. internal medication 
3. hope and prayer 

a. (1) I believe topical treatment will often help, 
and in some endocrine disturbances, medication 
is advisable. 

b. (8). 

c. Depends entirely upon what has been the cause 
of the hair loss. 

d. This is a loaded question. There is no known “best 
way.” 

e. Regeneration of fallen hair can be accomplished 
extensive laboratory studies—indicating pathol- 
ogy—as lowered basal metabolism—increased 7 
keto steroids—adrenal disease. Substitution ther- 
apy is important. 


9. What is the best treatment to retain hair that is 


presently on the scalp? 

a. Increased vascular supply—whether by irrita- 
tion, massage or any other means which will 
increase the blood supply. 

b. One must be castrated before puberty or have 
the correct parents, i.e., not have the genes which 
permit baldness to occur after puberty. 

c. The only way is to pick your parents carefully 
or if pre-puberal, to be castrated. 

d. Glue. 

e. Proper scalp hygiene—reduction of tension, daily 
vitamin-mineral intake, mild massage. 
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Is there any value to the use of shampoos contaln- 
ing the following: 
Quinine Salts 

Pilocarpine Salts Sulfur 
Selenium Sulfide Germicides as Bithionol, etc. 
Hair Hydrolysates 

a. The question perhaps should be whether there 
are any adverse effects from some of the ingre- 
dients. 

b. No. 

c. No. 

d. Selenium sulfide aids in preventing dandruff— 
yet is dangerous because of toxic effect. 

d. Antiseborrheic shampoos containing selenium 
sulfide, sarthinate and germicides clear dandruff 
temporarily. It must be repeated weekly. 


Tellurium Sulfide 


Have any studies been made on the value of scalp 

massage? 

a. No scientific ones. 

b. No really controlled studies. Massage does no 
harm but as yet has not been proved to do any 
good. 

c. The blood supply to the hair follicle is not the 
prime factor controlling hair growth, hence mas- 
sage although not detrimental, has no direct ef- 
fect on hair growth. 

d. No reliable studies of which I am aware. 

e. Scalp massage increases circulation temporarily. 
Repeater massage may be helpful. 


. Is there any value to the use of androgenic or estro- 


genic hormones by topical application to the scalp 

insofar as hair growth is concerned? 

a. No. 

b. In young males estrogenic hormones may be of 
some value in preventing baldness, but once bald 
they will not cure baldness. 

. No good proof. 

. I don’t think so. 

. Estrogenic hormones may be helpful in the fe- 
male alecpecia. 


a ae 


3. Looking to the future, what would be the best lines 


of research for the purpose of finding a substance 

that would cause hair to regrow on a bald head? 

a. Internal treatment consisting of continuous peri- 
pheral vasodilation and organic sulfur com- 
pounds, adequate diet, scalp hygiene with mild 
massage. Intravenous chelating agents may be of 
benefit because of their reported help on sileno- 
derma. 

b. Basic research to discover what is the real situa- 
tion in baldness. There are follicles but the real 
question is why these follicles produce now only 
very small hairs with long rest periods instead 
of the previous scalp hairs of long growth, large 
diameter and short rest periods. See Chase, H. B., 
“Physical Factors Which Influence the Growth 
of Hair,” in THE BIOLOGY OF HAIR 
GROWTH, Academic Press (1958). 

c. Using compounds labeled with radioisotopes so 
that these may be traced to the hair follicle and 
their site of action discovered. E. G. labeled Tes- 
tosterone substances that inhibit hair growth 
and whose mode of action is known and enzyme 
activators should also be studied. 

d. Depends upon the type of baldness. Generally, 
however, identification of the factors that con- 
trol the length and diameter of hair on various 
body areas would be helpful. s 
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Abstracts from the . 


Conference on 


Hair Growth and Hair Regeneration 


“HISTOLOGICAL AND HISTOCHEMICAL 
CHANGES IN BALDNESS” 


Richard A. Ellis 


Histochemical studies were made on scalp biopsies 
taken from men exhibiting congenital, pattern or 
senile alopecia. Even in extreme cases of congenital 
baldness hair follicles supplied with one or two capil- 
laries are always readily detectable in tissue sections. 
The follicle consists of a hair bulb and a dermal papilla 
which is strongly reactive for alkaline phosphatase. 
The upper part of the bulb is deficient in phosphorylase 
and the outer root sheath is poorly developed or en- 
tirely lacking. The follicles without a definitive root 
sheath produce only a disorganized core of keratin 
which does not extend beyond the surface epidermis. 
Each follicle is surrounded by large lobular sebaceous 
glands which have an abundant capillary supply. Ex- 
cept for increased acid phosphatase activity the se- 
baceous glands give the normal enzymatic reactions. 
The sweat glands are unaltered and differences in the 
character of the dermal epidermal junction are not 
correlated with baldness but reflect only the general 
ageing process. 


“INNERVATION OF THE HAIR FOLLICLE” 
Richard K. Winkelmann 


Hair follicles are innervated by networks of nerves 
derived from the dermal nerve networks. The size and 
complexity of the hair follicle networks may vary from 
species to species and from region to region, but the 
fundamental morphological plan is constant. The hair 
follicle in man is usually innervated by five to twelve 
nerve trunks which may represent thirty or more par- 
ent axons. A rough, myelinated ring of nerve fibers is 
formed below the level of the sebaceous gland and 
within and above it is formed outer-circular and inner- 
longitudinal, nonmyelinated nerve networks. The 
nerves terminate freely along the external root sheath. 

Specific cholinesterase is found in the nerves to the 
hair. In some species, as rabbit and cat, nonspecific 
cholinesterase activity is found in the circular net- 
work. Alkaline phosphatase reaction is present in the 





*The New York Academy of Sciences, January, 1959. 
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lion. Nerves are found near the neck of the large folli- 
cles, and particularly sensory hair. The hair papilla 
has no specific innervation. Large follicles have more 
prominent and complex-nerve supply. Groups of hair 
follicles are usually innervated by a division of a cu- 
taneous nerve. When the hair follicles are close set or 
grouped as in furred mammals, the group innervation 
is quite visible. 

During the hair cycle, the nerve does not change, 
though about the telogen hair, the network always 
seems rudimentary. About the empty hair follicles in 
hairless mice, the nerve network is normally present. 

The nerve network is present in the dermis long be- 
fore the hair follicle, and the specific hair follicle net- 
works are formed before the hair function of the folli- 
cle has begun. 

The sensory hair is present in mammals including 
the primates, chimpanzee and gorilla. The hair folli- 
cle innervation is more complex and penetrates the 
vascular sinus before forming the final networks. 

The tactile disc of Pinkus is a morphologic and his- 
tochemical entity and consists of a thickened epidermal 
plate close to the hair follicle in the acute angle formed 
by the hair and skin surface. It is innervated richly by 
myelinated fibers and specific cholinesterase reaction 
is found in the epidermis. 

The only known function for hair nerve is the per- 
ception of tactile sensation. The presence of choline- 
sterase does not seem related to function and may only 
reflect a board esterase capacity of peripheral nerve 
tissues. Section of dorsal roots and sympathectomy 
does not adversely affect hair growth. 


“NEOGENESIS OF HUMAN VELIUS HAIR 
FOLLICLES” 


Albert M. Kligman 


Hair follicle formation is complete about half way 
through human fetal life. Thereafter, destruction by 
accident or disease is not followed by regeneration. 

This paper concerns the only exception so far un- 
covered to the rule that hair neogenesis does not occur 
in post-natal human life. 

Over most of the body surface hair has diminished to 
a mere “fuzzy” vestige, borne in tiny follicles, so called 
vellus follicles. On the face these are barely visible. 
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The technique of dermabrasion in which frozen facial 
skin is abraded with a rotating wheel “planes off” vel- 
lus follicles. 

The discussion dealt with the reformation of vellus 
follicles from newly formed epidermis. The pattern 
of histogenesis resembles that of embryonic develop- 
ment. 


“THE CLINICAL ASPECTS OF ALOPECIA AREATA, 
TOTALIS AND UNIVERSALIS” 


Irwin I. Lubowe 


The incidence of the above alopecic diseases remon- 
strates a slight increase according to clinic and private 
dermatological practice statistics. 

The specific etiological factors have not been defi- 
nitely established. However, neurogenic, hormonal and 
enzymatic relationships are significant. Associated 
disturbances in pigment metabolism and hereditary 
linkage require further study. 

Laboratory studies of a group of patients which in- 
cluded blood counts, sedimentation rate, protein bound 
iodine and 17-ketosteroids did not indicate abnormal 
results. 

Histological studies present slight alterations in 
the size of dermal papilla, and also vascular modifica- 
tions. Alkaline phosphatase activity varies during 
different stages of the diseases. 

Many patients with recent alopecia areata and totalis 


exhibit remissions and exacerbations without therapy. 
However, the universalis patient rarely reproduces 
hair growth without treatment. 


“EVALUATION OF PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN 
ALOPECIA AREATA” 


Eugene J. Van Scott 


The disturbed growth of hair in alopecia areata is 
reviewed in light of present knowledge of normal hair 
growth and is compared to different types of dis- 
turbance of hair growth in other pathological condi- 
tions. 

Possible mechanisms of the interference with growth 
of hair in alopecia areata, interpreted from patho-ana- 
tomical and patho-physiological findings, are postu- 
lated. These findings indicate that hair loss in this dis- 
ease is secondary to acute inflammatory and destruc- 
tive changes, possibly allergic, occurring in the 
dermal papilla and connective tissue bed of the hair 
root. 

Loss of hair pigment in alopecia areata is due to 
migration of melanin from the hair matrix into the 
dermal papilla and sub-jacent connective tissue. It ap- 
pears to be secondary to tissue injury and is similar to 
loss of pigment from the hair matrix following ionizing 
radiation. Both may be classified as examples of post- 
inflammatory depigmentation, comparable to epider- 
mal loss of melanin following more superficial cuta- 
neous inflammation. 





Lotion for the Treatment of Dandruff* 


HE NEWER PREPARATIONS for the treatment 

of dandruff depend mainly on antiseptic ingredients 
for their therapeutic effect. They are formulated on the 
premise that dandruff is an infectious disorder of the 
skin caused by microorganisms, although other factors 
are certainly involved. For example, the condition often 
appears to be related to over-activity of the sebaceous 
glands of the scalp. The assumption that dandruff is 
infectious in origin seems justified as a basis for formu- 
lating anti-dandruff lotions, since experience has shown 
that some germicidal preparations are quite effective in 
controlling the disorder. At the least they give welcome 
relief from the itching which accompanies severe cases 
of dandruff. 

In simple dandruff (Pityriasis capitis) the scaling of 
the scalp is not accompanied by inflammation. The scales 
may be dry and easily loosened from the scalp or they 
may be greasy and adherent. Simple dandruff may 
easily develop into an inflammatory condition or eczema 
of the scalp since the scales harbor many bacteria. An- 
tiseptics in dandruff preparation undoubtedly are help- 
ful in preventing the development of seborrheic derma- 
titis and in treating it after it has become established. 


Bacteriology of Dandruff 


Many studies have been made of the bacterial flora of 
the scalp. The cultures frequently yield a small yeast- 
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like fungus called Pityrosporum ovale which is charac- 
terized by bottle-shaped cells. It is lipophilic and grows 
well on media containing an oily substance such as oleic 
acid. Because the organism is present on the scalp in 
many cases of dandruff, it has been suspected of being 
the pathogenic agent. Several attempts have been made 
to produce dandruff on healthy skin by inoculation with 
pure cultures of Pityrosporum ovale. In some cases the 
investigators claimed success but their work is open to 
criticism on various grounds.' 

The organism is not present in all cases of dandruff 
and authorities on the subject now doubt that it is the 
causative agent. Spoor? has observed that two Gram- 
positive bacteria, Staphylococcus aureust and Staphyl- 
ococcus albus,+ are associated with dandruff more fre- 
quently than Pityrosporum ovale. They are invariably 
present in cultures obtained from cases of seborrheic 
dermatitis of the scalp. These cocci are pathogenic bac- 
teria which cause wound infections, boils, abscesses and 
other types of inflammation. continued > 


*Reprinted from Schimmei Briefs, No. 271, October 1957. 
*Alkyl dimethyl benzy! ammonium chloride. Zephiran (Winthrop-Stearns Inc.); 
BTC (Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.). 
**p-Tert-octylphenoxyethoxyethy! dimethy! benzy! ammonium chloride. Phemerol 
(Parke-Davis & Co.); Hyamine 1622 (Rohm & Haas Co.), 
***N-Trichloromethy! mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarboximide. Vancide 89RE 
is the pharmaceutical grade. (R. T. Vanderbilt Co.). 
****Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
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Antiseptics for Dandruff 


Germicidal lotions for the treatment of dandruff 
should be active against the Gram-positive cocci as well 
as against Pityrosporum ovale. Quaternary ammonium 
germicides are used in several of the more modern anti- 
dandruff lotions which are on the market. These anti- 
septics are generally bactericidal to Gram-positive cocci 
at high dilutions. However, they are probably less ef- 
fective against Pityrosporum ovale. The quarternary 
ammonium salts are very soluble in water and alcohol 
so they are easily incorporated in aqueous-alcoholic 
lotions. As the cationic germicides are also good wetting 
agents, their solutions readily penetrate into the crevices 
in sealing skin. 

3enzalkonium chloride* (Zephiran chloride, BTC) is 
one quaternary which is suitable for use in anti-dandruff 
lotions. It is capable of killing Staphylococcus aureus 
within 10 minutes at a dilution of 1:20,000 (20° C.) 
Benzethonium chloride** (Phemerol chloride, Hyamine 
1622) shows even greater activity against Staphyl- 
ococcus aureus and is reported to be effective against 
Pityrosporum ovale.* Solutions of either benzalkonium 
chloride or benzethonium chloride for use in treating 
dandruff may contain up to 0.1% of the quaternary 
ammonium salt. 

One of the leading anti-seborrheic lotions is based on 
a combination of benzethonium chloride and a germicide 
called Vancide 89.*** The composition is the subject of 
a pending patent. Vancide 89 is a chlorinated compound 
containing the group >N-S-CCl;. The powdered mate- 
rial, which has a mild odor of sulfur, is insoluble in 
water and only slightly soluble in alcohol. Vancide 89 
shows strong antiseptic activity when tested either in 
the form of a suspension or as a solution. It inhibits 
the growth of Pityrosporum ovale and various fungi at 
100 p.p.m. and prevents the growth of Staphylococcus 
aureus and Staphylococcus albus at 25 p.p.m. 

The lotion mentioned above has a low alcohol content. 
The Vancide 89 is not dissolved in it but settles to the 
bottom of the bottle and must be dispersed by shaking 
when the product is used. This formulation probably 
was chosen because Vancide 89 is not entirely stable 
when dissolved in stronger aqueous-alcoholic lotions. In 
a clinical test of this lotion on 98 cases of seborrheic 
dermatitis, the condition was brought under complete 
control in 74 cases. Most of the other patients showed 
improvement, although two were allergic to the lotion." 

Another lotion for the treatment of dandruff contains 
Vancide 89 and a cationic fungicide called Isothan 
Q15.**** The chemical name of the latter compound is 
lauryl isoquinolinium bromide. This lotion has a fairly 
high alcohol content and the Vancide is completely dis- 
solved in it. 


Sulfur Compounds 


Elemental sulfur has long been one of the most re- 
liable drugs for the relief of dandruff and various skin 
ailments. The beneficial effects of sulfur may be attrib- 
uted in part to its antiseptic properties. But it is prob- 
able that sulfur also promotes certain chemical changes 
which take place in the outer layers of the skin resulting 
in the formation of keratin. 

As sulfur is insoluble in water, it is usually applied 
to the skin in the form of ointments or creams. Such 
preparations are objectionable for use on the scalp be- 
cause they make the hair greasy. Polythionic acids of 
the general formula H.S,.O, are similar to sulfur in 
therapeutic effect and can be formulated as greaseless 
lotions since they are soluble in water. They may be 
used in the form of the alkali polythionates. One of the 
newer anti-seborrheic lotions is based on bis-laury] tri- 
methyl ammonium polythionate (Sarthionate). Solu- 
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tions of the polythionates are rather unstable but the 
stability may be improved by the use of certain ad- 
ditives. 

Selenium sulfide, a rather toxic compound of sulfur, 
has been tested very extensively in the treatment of 
dandruff and seborrheic dermatitis. This compound is 
insoluble in water and is not readily wetted by it. In 
order to make it more hydrophilic, it is fused with 
bentonite and the product is pulverized. The hydrophilic 
selenium sulfide, suspended in a detergent solution, is 
sold (on prescription only) under the name Selsun sus- 
pension. The concentration of selenium sulfide in the 
preparation is 2.5%. The product is massaged into the 
scalp after a shampoo, forming a lather, and after five 
minutes the lather is rinsed out of the hair. The short 
period of contact is necessary to prevent any absorption 
of selenium through the skin and also to avoid possible 
irritation of the skin or discoloration of the hair by the 
yellow-orange liquid. When Selsun suspension is used 
every week for the treatment of dry or oily dandruff it 
prevents scaling of the scalp in the majority of cases, 
but the condition returns when treatment is discon- 
tinued. In some cases the selenium sulfide has the un- 
fortunate effect of increasing the oiliness of scalp.* ‘ 


Perfuming Antiseptic Lotions 


Anti-dandruff lotions which are intended for 
without a prescription should be made as attractive as 
possible by the addition of a little color and perfume. 
Some of the active ingredients which have been men- 
tioned, e.g. Isothan Q15 and Vancide 89, have an odor 
which requires masking. When isopropy] alcohol is used 
in place of ethyl alcohol it adds another unpleasant note 
to be covered. Accelerated aging tests should be carried 
out on the finished product to make sure that there is no 
incompatibility between the perfume and the other 
ingredients of the lotion. e 


sale 


1 Kiauder, Joseph V. J. Soc. Cosmetic Chem. 7(5): 443. Sept. 19: 

2 Spoor, Herbert J. Proc. Toilet Goods Assoc. . 23, May 1955, S. 
% Ball, F. |. A.M.A. Arch. Dermatol. 71: 696. 1955. 

* Matson, Edward J. J. Soc. Cosmetic Chem. m5): 459. Sept. 1956. 





TREATMENT OF DANDRUFF 


As a result of a study of three different methods of 
treating dandruff, carried out on 102 patients, in which 
he compared salicylic acid lotion, selenium sulphide and 
a proprietary preparation containing benzalkonium 
chloride, A. P. Caspers (Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, July 15, 1958, 79, 113) concludes that the third 
of these is “not only the most effective but also the most 
aesthetically acceptable, of the three preparations eval- 
uated.” Of the thirty men in the group treated with the 
benzalkonium preparation, 50% responded rapidly, 
46.6% moderately and 3.3% slowly. Of the four women, 
two responded rapidly and two moderately. The one 
slight disadvantage of this preparation is its liability 
to cause a low-grade conjunctivitis if it gets into the 
eyes. In using the benzalkonium preparation, the hair is 
first wetted thoroughly and then the solution is well 
massaged into the scalp for two or three minutes. The 
hair is then rinsed, another lot of the preparation ap- 
plied, and then the hair finally rinsed. As dandruff is 
liable to become worse after a visit to the hairdresser, 
it is recommended that the hair should be shampooed 
with the benzalkonium preparation as soon as possible 
after the visit—preferably within twelve to twenty- 
four hours. The Practitioner, 181, 664 (1958). 
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Methionine and tyrosine have been shown to be 


sorbed on to hair from a shampoo solution containing 
these amino acids. The amino acids so sorbed can be 
de-sorbed progressively by washing with a shampoo 
containing no amino acid. The amount of amino acid 
remaining on the hair depends on the amount origi- 
nally present on the hair and on the concentration of 
the amino acid in the shampoo. A radiochemical tech- 
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nique was employed. 








The Sorption of Amino Acids 


from Shampoos on to Hair 


J. K. HERD, B.Sc., and R. H. MARRIOTT, D.Sc., F.R.LC.* 


MINO ACIDS in the free state, and bound as polypep- 

tides have been shown to be present in the skin 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), in sweat (8, 9), and on the hair (4). 
Their presence seems to be independent of the amount 
present in the blood, the latter varying with dietary 
intake and needs (8). The specific function of these com- 
pounds in these surroundings is not known, though 
many have considered them to be by-products of cell 
metabolism. 

Flesch (7), however, considered that they were of im- 
portance in the water-binding capacity of the skin with 
particular weight on the water-soluble polypeptides. 
Removal, from the hair and scalp, of some of the water 
soluble materials in the form of amino acids and pep- 
tides in the process of shampooing the hair, might lead 
to a temporary deleterious state. With this in mind an 
investigation was carried out to study the removal of 
amino acids from human hair by shampoo solutions and 
the sorption by the hair from shampoo solutions con- 
taining amino acids and peptides. A radio-chemical 
technique was used, this offering the most direct ap- 
proach to the problem. 

In the first place it was necessary to deposit labelled 
amino acids on to hair and this was done by washing 
the hair, in a standard manner, in a shampoo solution 
containing methionine labelled with (35S). Counts 
taken on the surface of the hair with a hand monitor, 
incorporating an MX 108 Geiger Muller tube, showed 
a significant difference from the background count. Ex- 
traction of the hair with hydrochloric acid reduced the 
counting rate to background level. Further preliminary 








* County Laboratories, Ltd., St , Middx. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists of Great Britain, 
Vol 10, No. 4. 1959. 
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Cleanliness Bureau 


experiments were carried out, in which labelled methio- 
nine was deposited on a tress of hair in the manner de- 
scribed above. A control sub-tress was removed and the 
remainder of the tress re-washed in a shampoo solution 
containing no added amino acid. The labelled methionine 
was removed from the hair tresses by extraction with 
6N HCl and repeated extraction with water. Up to 70 
per cent of the deposited amino acid was found to be 
removed by the shampoo. 

An increase in the amount of amino acid in the sham- 
poo led to an increase in the amount sorbed by the hair. 

Experiments of the same type using (14C) tyrosine 
gave similar results but indicated that slight variations 
in the washing and rinsing techniques resulted in large 
variations in the absolute amount of the amino acid 
sorbed, thereby necessitating the use of internal con- 
trols. 

The human hair used in the experiments, having been 
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washed in a mild soapless shampoo, was specially se- 
lected and blended in order to lessen hair variation be- 
tween experiments. In the washing procedure used, a 
12 g tress of hair was pre-wetted in 200 ml tap water at 
35° C and washed in 200 ml of a standard shampoo so- 
lution, based on commercial laury! sulphate at 35° C for 
3 minutes, by continual total immersion followed by pull- 
ing between the forefinger and thumb to squeeze out 
excess solution. Rinsing was carried out three times in 
200 ml tap water at 35° C for 1 minute each time, in the 
same manner as in the washing. In this process, about 
11 ml! of solution was carried over from each of the 
rinses, in a 12 g tress of hair, as calculated from the 
activity of the rinsing solutions. The activity of the final 
rinse was negligibly small compared with the activity 
remaining on the hair. After rinsing, the hair was blot- 
ted to remove excess water leaving about 5 ml water in a 
12 g tress of hair, after which the hair was allowed to 
dry at room temperature. 

In the elution procedure, a weighed sample of hair 
(approx. 1 g) was gently stirred with 20 ml cone. HCl 
for 15 minutes, the acid eluate transferred by pipette 
into a Craig rotary evaporator and evaporated to dry- 
ness under reduced pressure at about 40° C. The extrac- 
tion of the hair was continued with alternate 20 ml. 
portions on 6N HCl and cone. HCl, each extract being 
combined and evaporated in the same flask. The use of 
alternate portions of conc. HCl was found useful in that 
the hair was more limp and more easily handled than if 
6N HCl was used throughout. 

It was found in later experiments with tyrosine that 
10 such extractions were necessary, so that in practice 
12 extractions were given, followed by 4 more, these 
being evaporated separately in another flask. This later 
could then be checked to ensure complete elution of 
the labelled amino acid. HCl was removed from extract 
by repeated evaporation with water, the dry residue 
taken up in 1.5 ml hot distilled water and transferred by 
pipette to a weighed counting planchet where the solu- 
tion was dried by an infra-red lamp. The transfer was 
made quantitative by performing three such operations, 
rinsing the flask thoroughly in the process. The dried 
material was weighed and counted in a Labgear perspex 
castle, 0.15” from the window of a Mullard MX 123 
Geiger Muller tube, operating at 700 volts. The material 
extracted was very hygroscopic and it was necessary to 
surround the planchet with silica gel to prevent moisture 
absorption during the counting period. 

A self absorption curve was determined using 0.05u 
curie and 0.005u curie (14C) tyrosine with varying 
amounts of tyrosine hydrochloride, plated and counted 
under the same conditions. A straight line was obtained 
when log activity was plotted against weight taken, over 
the range 10 to 70 mg. The weight of material eluted 
from about 1 g hair was usually in the region of 20-30 
mg, consequently it was considered that the counts could 
be corrected, by means of the self absorption curve, to 
a constant weight of 20 mg for comparison. The counts 
were corrected further by equating to unit weight of 
hair. 

Two methods of establishing controls were considered: 
(1) The major tress would be cut in pieces of fixed 
length, some of which could be used as controls, and (2) 
the major tress would be divided into sub-tresses, two 
or three of which could be used as controls. This latter 
method was the one used in the preliminary experi- 
ments. 

In the first method a tress of hair 12” in length and 
12 g in weight was used and in which the individual 
hairs were of equal length. It was tied 142” from the 
root end, the other end being accurately clubbed. After 
washing in 200 ml shampoo containing (14C) tyrosine 
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(32u curies) the tress was cut into 1 in. lengths from 
the clubbed end, and the lengths weighed. The pieces of 
hair were extracted and the eluted materials counted 
and corrected as described (Table 1). 


Table 1 
Sorption oF “C TRYOSINE ALONG THE LENGTH OF A TRESS 
A 12 g 12” length tress of hair washed in 200 ml shampoo containing 32, 
curies **C tyrosine. 1” lengths were cut and *C tyrosine eluted and counted 
Activity was corrected to constant weight of eluate and unit weight of hair. 





























Activity 

(counts Inches from root end 

min./g |—— 

(hair | 1 | 2] 3 | 4] s | 6] 7-48 | 9 | 20 
Tress 1 1,613 | 1,136 | 1,052 |1,015 | 999 | 1,047 | 1,083 |1,110 {1,200 | 957 
Tress 2 1,249 | a 881 | 832 | 825) 863 820 | 735 | 759 | 824 








It is apparent from the results obtained (1) that the 
sorption is not uniform along the length of the hair, 
the results tending to lie on a parabola, and (2) that 
the sorption is not consistent from tress to tress. The 
high results obtained from the first two inches is obvi- 
ously an end effect, the irregularities at the tied end 
could be due to irregularities in the washing technique 
enhanced by the bunching of the hairs. It was obvious 
that this method could not provide a suitable control. 
The hair tress would be too small for further treatment, 
after the removal of the first two inches to eliminate the 
end effects and then the removal of the control pieces. 

In the second method, the technique was modified in 
the light of the above end effects. The sub-tress was 
made of about 2 g hair, the major tress consisting of six 
such tresses tied together at the root end. The hair was 
shampooed, rinsed and dried in the manner described 
using 200 ml shampoo solution containing 32u curies 
(14C) tyrosine. The sub-tresses were then separated 
from one another, and after discarding 2” lengths cut 
from the free ends, the next 6” lengths (approx. 1 g in 
weight) were taken for the elution of the sorbed (14C) 
tyrosine (Table 2). 

Table 2 
Sorxerion or “C Tyrosine within A TRESS 


A 12 g 12* length tress of hair was washed in 200 ml shampoo solution contain- 

ing 32u curies *C t ne. The tress was divided into six sub-tresses of 2¢ 

after which 2” was cut from the tip end of each sub-tress and the next 6" (Ig) 
taken for elution and counting as in Table 1 


























Sub-tress 1 2 3 4 5 6 Mean co 
” ‘Tress 3 7 1,080 986 | 1,388 1,311 | 1,170} 1,137 | 1,170) 149 
Tress 4 940 891 | 1,046 988 | 1,287 926 | 1,013 | 145 




















* & Best estimate of the standard deviation 


Though large variations occur between sub-tresses, 
as seen from Table 2, this method can be used to show 
major differences between treatments, such as those 
known to occur from the preliminary experiments. 

Another major tress, made up of 6 X 2 g sub-tresses, 
was shampoced, rinsed and dried, using 200 ml sham- 
poo solution containing 32u curies (14C) tyrosine. 3 
sub-tresses were then separated and used as controls. 
The remaining 3 sub-tresses, having had 2” lengths cut 
off from the tip ends, were re-washed in 100 ml sham- 
poo containing no added (14C) tyrosine and worked up 
in the manner described, together with the controls 
(Table 3). 

Table 3 
Desorrrion or “C Tyrosine sy A PLain SnamPpoo SotuTion rrom Hair 


Conditions as in Table 2. Sub-tresses 4 to 6 re-washed in 100 mi sham 
containing no added.“C tyrosine, then cut, extracted and counted as in 7: 2 











Control Re-shampooed 
Sub-tress Number 1 2 3 4 s 6 
Activity (counts/min./g hair) 768 749 781 487 555 403 
Mean 766 482 
3° 4 ns 

















dard deviation. 





* > Best estimate of the 
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Table of Analysis of Variance 


Table of Analysis of Variance 
































- | e , 

Source of Sum of Degrees of Variance Source of Sum of Degrees of Variance 

Variation Squares Freedom Estimate Variation | Squares Freedom Estimate 
Between tress 121,268 1 121,268 Between tress 180,267 1 180,267 
Between sub-tress 12,113 4 3.028 Between sub-tress | 47,409 4 11,852 

Total :-— 133,381 5 Total 227,676 5 | 
91 26 . 180,267 
Variance ratio i = 40 Variance ratio = Tras = 15-2 





The difference between the two groups of sub-tresses 
is significant at a level of less than 1 per cent. 

It can be seen that about 37 per cent of the labelled 
tyrosine is desorbed when the tress is shampooed, less 
than the 70 per cent removed in the preliminary experi- 
ments. This could be due to the removal of the higher 
activity end pieces in these later experiments. 

When this experiment was repeated with the three 
test sub-tresses being re-washed in 100 ml shampoo 
solution containing 16u curies (14C) tyrosine in place 
of the non-radio-active shampoo, an increase in the 
amount of labelled amino acid deposited was found. As 
might have been expected, this increase was of the same 
order of magnitude as that remaining after the re- 
washing in a plain shampoo. (Table 4). 


Table 4 
AvbED Sorption oF "C Tyrosine On TO Harr FROM A SHAMPOO SOLUTION 
CONTAINING *C TYROSINE 


Conditions as in Tables 2 and 3. Sub-tresses 4 to 6 re-washed in 100 ml shampoo 
containing 16m curies “C tyrosine and treated as in Table 3, 





The difference between the two groups of sub-tresses 
is significant at a level of just above 1 per cent. 


Conclusions 


These results show that amino acids, and presumably 
peptides, can be deposited on hair from a shampoo solu- 
tion. The same shampoo solution will also remove some 
of the previously deposited amino acid frm the hair. The 
amount remaining on the hair after shampooing will 
thus depend on the amount present on the hair initially 
and the concentration of the amino acid in the shampoo. 

It is reasonable to presume that similar results would 
be obtained in the case of the keratinous epidermis and 
that some amino acids would be left on the scalp after 
washing the hair with a shampoo containing amino 
acids, though this has not been attempted experimentally 
for obvious reasons. 
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* & Best estimate of the standard deviation 
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A Process for the Manufacture ofa... 


Growth-Promoting Hair Lotion 


Inventor—Heinrich Lange 
British Patent Specification 776,532, Jume 5, 1957 


his invention concerns a method for producing a 
hair lotion which strengthens and promotes the 
growth of the hair, the invention being based on the 
recognised fact that falling out of hair is chiefly due 
to the scalp becoming corneous, and also to lack of 
nourishment thereof. In addition to scurf and an ir- 
ritated scalp a metabolic disturbance in the hair-form- 
ing cells also takes place as a result of this condition. 
The primary object of the invention is to produce a 
stable hair lotion particularly from the juice of celery 
and to use birch juice simultaneously therewith. 
One practical way of carrying the invention into 
effect is set forth in the following example :— 
10 parts by volume of celery liquor extracted from 
celery sticks by boiling with water are mixed with one 
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part by volume of ethyl or methyl] alcohol, and then 
12 parts by volume of pure birch juice are added to the 
resulting solution. 

In the actual preparation of the hair lotion, about 3 
to 4 kg. of comminuted sticks of celery are boiled in 
5 litres of distilled water. The bulky residue is filtered 
off, so that about 5 litres of celery liquor remain. 
About % litre of ethyl or methyl alcohol is added to 
this liquor and the solution is mixed with about 6 litres 
of pure birch juice, which is tapped in known manner 
from birches felled in the Spring. This latter solution 
is then caused to ferment by allowing it to stand for 
a considerable time—about 40 days at a room tempera- 
ture of approximately 20°C, the fermentation being 
practically finished after this period. 
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Beautiful Hair Breck, a famous 


name in the cosmetic world, 


sits for a portrait by American 
Perfumer .. . 


BRECK DIRECTORS’ MEETING: Thomas How- 

ard; M. Constance Breck, treasurer; Arthur W. 

Tosh, vice-president in charge of sales; John H. 

Breck, Sr., chairman of the board; John H. Breck, 

Jr., executive vice-president; Edward J. Breck, 
president. 


HE NAME ON THE COMPANY LETTERHEAD 

says “John H. Breck, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists.” 
To millions of American families, this is the company 
which makes the Breck Shampoos and other hair prepa- 
rations. It advertises with the lovely pastel paintings 
and the company’s packages are done in gleaming gold. 
To men, women and children in the United States, the 
words, “Beautiful Hair Breck” have come to mean fine 
preparations for the care of the hair. 

The story of Beautiful Hair Breck is a story in the 
classic style. Here is a company which was started in 
1908. The man who started the company is John H. 
Breck, Sr. and he is now chairman of the board of the 
corporation. The company’s name is his name. Now, at 
eighty-two years of age, John H. Breck, Sr. is still active 
and maintains an office in the company’s manufacturing 
plant in West Springfield, Massachusetts. From a very 
humble beginning fifty-one years ago, John H. Breck, 
Inc. has risen to a position of prestige in the business 
world of 1959. 


The Beginnings 
John H. Breck, Inc. began with John H. Breck, Sr., 
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who became interested in hair and scalp care as early 
as 1895. At that time, because he was unable to obtain 
help from physicians and specialists in regard to a per- 
sonal hair problem, John H. Breck began making private 
investigations in the field of dermatology and hair and 
scalp care. 

Eighteen years old in this year 1895 and working in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, where he was born, the young 
Mr. Breck started an organized study of the hair and 
scalp. The subject so consumed his thoughts that he put 
aside the other interests in his life (he was then em- 
ployed in a paper mill and the youngest paper maker 
in the industry) and he devoted all his efforts to studies 
and investigations of the hair and scalp. Soon, he es- 
tablished his own laboratory and began compounding 
preparations which he had personally formulated. 
These preparations, combined with a massage of the 
scalp, John H. Breck began to put into practice on 
people in the community where he lived. At first, he 
provided these treatments for friends and acquaint- 
ances in the evenings at his home. By word of mouth, 
it seemed, news of what Mr. Breck described as the 
Breck Method of Hair and Scalp Treatments spread in 
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the Springfield and western Massachusetts area. 

In 1908, John H. Breck was encouraged by men and 
women he had helped, to make the care of the hair and 
scalp a full-time career. He opened an office at 31 Elm 
Street in Springfield, Massachusetts and started giving 
hair and scalp treatments professionally. His clients, as 
before, were local people who had heard of this young 
man with his own hair preparations who was assisting 
many people with particularly acute scalp conditions. 

Right then, in the years from 1895 to 1908, was estab- 
lished the beginnings of the company that is John H. 
Breck, Inc. today. The preliminary work of Mr. Breck, 
his investigations and his consuming desire to provide 
people with preparations to properly care for their hair 
are the clear reasons why John H. Breck, Inc. exists 
today. 





An organized research program has had an important place in the 

company’s growth. The Breck research staff has chemists, biologists, 

pharmacists, physicists, beauty operators, market researchers and 
many others. 


During the 1920’s, Mr. Breck and his preparations had 
become known in cities outside the western Massachu- 
setts area and, in 1928, the Edward E. Tower Company, 
largest beauty supply dealer in New England, began dis- 
tributing Breck preparations in the six New England 
states. 

The following year, January 1929, John H. Breck, 
Inc. became a corporation with Mr. Breck as president 
and treasurer. A director of the corporation when it was 
formed was Mr. Breck’s older son, Edward J., a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in the 
class of 1928 and a registered pharmacist. In subse- 
quent years, other members of Mr. Breck’s family joined 
him in the business. His son, John, Jr., and daughter, 
Constance, worked in the Breck offices after school, fill- 
ing bottles and pasting labels. When they graduated 
from college, Constance from Bay Path and John, Jr., 
from American International College, they became full- 
time employees and officers of the corporation. 


How The Company Grew 

In December, 1957, forty-nine years after Mr. Breck 
compounded his first hair and scalp preparations, Breck 
shampoos became the leading shampoos in the United 
States. This meant that the major part of this $140,- 
000,000 market belonged to Breck. It placed Breck 
clearly in front of eleven major competing shampoos and 
scores of smaller ones. 

Almost two years later, Breck Shampoos were still 
the number one shampoo in the country and had in- 
creased their lead over the major competitors. 

Officers and directors of John H. Breck, Inc. as of 
1959 are: John H. Breck, Sr., chairman of the board; 
Edward J. Breck, president; John H. Breck, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president; Arthur W. Tosh, vice-president in 
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charge of sales; M. Constance Breck, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Company offices for Beautiful Hair Breck are in a 
New England city with a population of 170,000. It is 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Breck Preparations are 
manufactured in a modern one-story building. From a 
battery of production lines, a steady parade of Breck 
Preparations emerges every day. Some people have called 
this the shampoo capital of the world. 

Four Breck warehouses, located at Houston, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Chicago, enable the storage 
of Breck Preparations near large market areas. Large 
inventories of all company preparations in these cities 
supply customers in surrounding areas rapidly and effi- 
ciently. 


Advertising: Patience and Persistence 


The pastel paintings of Beautiful Hair Breck have 
had an important part in the growth and development 
of the company. These paintings have been the nucleus 
of the Breck advertising program since 1946. The first 
Breck advertisement featuring a pastel painting ap- 
peared in the Ladies Home Journal in January of that 
year. Since that time, full-color, full-page reproductions 
of these pastel paintings have appeared in a variety of 
national women’s magazines. These publications reached 
the best prospects for buying Breck Preparations—the 
women of the country. The total monthly circulation of 
the publications carrying Breck advertisements is 27,- 
500,000. In one year recently, Beautiful Hair Breck 
placed 141 full-page, full color advertisements in these 
magazines. 

An advertising program in Sunday Supplements, car 
cards, displays, outdoor ads and in trade publications 
assisted these national women’s magazines. 

A year ago, in 1958, Beautiful Hair Breck became a 
major advertiser in night-time, network television by 
sponsoring the television spectacular, Shirley Temple’s 
Storybook. This was a series of fourteen, one-hour 
shows. Entering the magic world of television came 
exactly fifty years after John H. Breck, Sr. opened an 
office to give professional hair and scalp treatments in 
Springfield. In 1959, Beautiful Hair Breck continued to 
advertise Breck Preparations on television. Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook came back for a return engagement, 





Each production size batch of Breck Preparations is carefully checked 





after manufacture. Extensive equip t and capable people are im- 
portant to the Breck production effort. 
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CITROPAL® contains the identical 
proportions of only those components 
which we found to be in terpene- and 


sesquiterpeneless natural lemon oil. 


C!ITROPAL* combines the full pure 
odor and flavor with the stability, uni- 
formity, availability,economy and other 


advantages of. syiiinetic products. 
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Colognes, all Lotions, Cosmetic Pro- 


ducts, Soaps and Detergents. 
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the stories being televised nationally over the American 
Broadcasting Company Network. 
Research: The Achievements Grow 

The purpose of the Breck research program is to 
learn more about Breck preparations and to use this 
information constructively. All of this research is di- 
rectly related to the progress of the company. For this 
reason, research holds a position of importance and 
respect in the Breck company. 

The record of the preparations that have come from 
the Breck research and development laboratory in the 
past thirty years provides in itself a measure of the 
growth and progress of the company during these years. 

The Breck Preparations that were first sold to beauty 
shops back in the 1920’s were the same preparations 
that John H. Breck, Sr. formulated. There were the 
Breck Hair Creams and the Breck Hair Lotions and a 
Breck shampoo. This was called Breck Lather Oil Sham- 
poo. Later on, as the company’s information on the hair 
and scalp increased, Breck recognized that there were 
different types of hair: dry hair, normal hair, and oily 
hair. Thus, the Breck laboratory developed a Shampoo 
for each of these hair conditions. In the early 1930’s, 
three shampoos, one for dry hair, one for oily hair and 
one for normal were added to the line of Breck Hair 
preparations and the company proceeded to sell them. 

After that, there were a succession of Breck Prepa- 
rations. 





Tae macaines that package Breck Preparations are the most intricate 
that the company owns. They unscramble bottles, clean them, fill 
each bottle, cap it, label it, box it, and seal it in a shipping carton. 

In 1940, Breck Brilliant, a solidified hairdressing was 
developed. Then during the war years, Breck industrial 
preparations were developed. Right after the war, in 
1945, Breck Hairdress was placed on the market and 
in 1947 Breck Baby Ointment and Breck Baby Powder 
were introduced. By 1953, a new cream, Breck Cream 
Treatment was presented. The next year, 1954, Breck 
Creme Rinse came from the company’s research labora- 
tory. 

In 1955, Breck entered the professional permanent 
wave market. The company introduced Breck Beautiful 
Wave to the beauty trade. Then, in 1957, and in 1958, 
Breck introduced two new professional permanent 
waves. They were Breck Enduring Wave and Breck 
Serene Wave. They both had features designed to meet 
the needs of beauty shop operators and the public. 

Three years ago, in 1956, Breck Hair Set Mist was 
introduced. This is an aerosol product which provides 
soft, no-lacquer film to hold the hair in place. 

An important new Breck Preparation was test mar- 
keted in several cities of the United States during 1957 
and was distributed and sold nationally on January 1, 
1958. This was Breck Banish, a beautifying shampoo 
with an effective dandruff agent. The story of Breck 
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From a battery of production lines, a steady parade of Breck 
Preparations emerges—creams, lotions, shampoos; in a year a single 
line of Breck Preparations from these production lines would stretch 
halfway across the United States. 
Banish is the story of Compound 22T4. This substance 
loosens dandruff flakes on the scalp, acts as an antiseptic 
killing the organisms commonly associated with dandruff 
and continues to protect the scalp from dandruff by a 
unique therapeutic action. The research investigation 
on Compound 22T4 involved extensive testing and about 
two and one-half years in time. As Breck Banish 
emerged from the Breck research and development lab- 
oratory, it was the first product, of any on the market, 
which would control dandruff with regular use, and, at 
the same time, assure healthy and beautiful hair. It 
was good news to the 70,000,000 men and women with 
dandruff. 

Last year, Breck’s Children’s Shampoo was marketed. 
This is a mild shampoo which has the feature of not 
stinging the eyes. Estimates on the sales potential for 
this newest Breck Preparation are excellent. 

Today, in 1959, the staff of the Breck research labora- 
tory is made up of forty-three men and women. There 
are chemists, pharmacists, biologists, and physicists, 
many with graduate degrees; there are licensed hair- 
dressers, market research people and other highly skilled 
people with special duties that are important to creat- 
ing, developing, and evaluating new Breck Prepara- 
tions. 


Breck Abroad 

Breck became interested in the markets outside the 
United States in about 1953. In the six years since then, 
John H. Breck, Inc. has made an intensive effort to 
cultivate cutsomers all over the world. 

As of the middle of 1959, Breck Preparations were 
being sold in sixty-seven countries all over the world. 
If you walked into a store in Europe, Asia, The Middle 
East, Africa, Central America or Latin America, you 
could buy a Breck Preparation. 

An important development in the company’s export 
business was the establishment of a Breck plant in 
Hamilton, Bermuda in 1955. Then, a year later, John 
H. Breck. Inc. Mexico was established. The most recent 
development outside the United States is the formation 
of the corporation John H. Breck, Inc. Australia (pty) 
LTD. 

Now, in the fifty-first year since the founding of the 
business in 1908, the dream stands tall for Breck. This 
is a company that is vigorous and young and ambitious. 
This is a company, too, where dedication to a goal has 
played a part in the Breck success. It is a company 
where spirit, dignity and honesty are present, too. These 
represent things that will enable Breck to endure for a 
long time. @ 
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Abstracts of Papers Presented at the... 


Sixth Annual Cosmetic Seminar 


Percutaneous Absorption 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists 


Percutaneous Absorption and the Cosmetic 
Manufacturer 
Everett L. Saul, Ph.D. 


Cosmetics have been used for thousands of years. 
These products, most of which were applied primarily 
to the skin, produced beneficial and desirable effects, 
appreciated by the users. They were developed on a 
purely empirical basis and until quite recently, their 
modus operandi was not explained. 

With increasing knowledge, raw materials, methods 
of measurement and evaluation, new avenues of ap- 
proach have become available to the cosmetic manu- 
facturer. New vistas and competition have made him 
seek distinctive products using biologically active 
substances. While his goal is to provide consumer 
products which have a more demonstrable value, he 
becomes more and more involved in problems of side 
effects, toxicity, irritation and systemic action. 

The systemic action comes about primarily from 
percutaneous absorption of the ingredients he would 
like to include in his product. Heretofore, little was 
known about the absorption through the skin or into 
the skin of these ingredients. We are only beginning 
to understand this interesting area and more sys- 
tematic and basic research programs must be expanded 
to obtain the information we seek. This entire field of 
investigation must result in redefinitions of cosmetics 
and drugs beneficial and harmful. 


Statement of the Problem; Definition of Terms; 
Critical Review of Past Methods 
Dr. Irvin J. Blank 


Some cosmetics may accomplish their objective 
without penetrating the skin; for instance, an emol- 
lient may soften the skin simply by providing an 
occlusive covering. In order for other cosmetics to 
produce desirable physiological effects, it is probably 
necessary for an active ingredient of the preparation 
to penetrate into the skin (estrogen, antiperspirant). 
In any discussion of percutaneous absorption, there- 
fore, it is desirable first to ask what one expects the 
cosmetic to accomplish. 
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It is hoped that this symposium will not become 
involved in a semantic discussion of what is meant by 
absorption, penetration, permeation, sorption, adsorp- 
tion, etc. We should concern ourselves with trying to 
determine the movement of molecules out of a cos- 
metic and into the skin, and attempt to learn at what 
rate this movement occurs and into which part of the 
skin the molecules move. 

In the past, various “yardsticks” have been used to 
measure the movement of molecules into the skin: 

1) Penetration into “models” of skin. 
EXAMPLE: Penetration of sulfonamides into 
an agar gel. 

2) Histological examination. 

EXAMPLE: Keratolysis following penetra- 
tion of salicylic acid. 

3) Tracer techniques. 

EXAMPLE: Dyes, fluorescent compounds, 
radioactive compounds. 

4) Observation of physiological changes. 
EXAMPLES: Formation of a wheal; relief of 
pruritus; production of anesthesia; alteration 
in the activity of the sweat gland. 

5) Specific quantitative measurements. 
EXAMPLES: Chemical analysis of skin, urine, 
blood or an internal organ; determination of 
the loss of a substance from the cutaneous 
surface. 

In the light of our current knowledge and goals, 
each of these “yardsticks” needs to be evaluated by 
asking the questions: 

1) Does the method give us a quantitative meas- 
urement of movement of molecules into and 
through the skin? 

Does the method tell us into which part of the 
skin the molecules move? 

Such an evaluation reveals that very few of the 
methods previously used give us a true measurement 
of the number of molecules which penetrate a unit 
area of skin in a unit time. Also, the methods seldom 
tell us the localization of a substance which does 
penetrate. 
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Newer Methods for Measuring Absorption 
M. Ainsworth 


Diffusion of a substance through the skin, unlike 
that through a thin membrane, does not rapidly reach 
a steady state, and continuous measurements are 
therefore necessary in a complete study of percuta- 
neous absorption. Such measurements on the intact 
animal must relate to the accumulation of the pene- 
trating substance in the body or to its rate of disap- 
pearance from the skin surface. In either case, the 
quantities involved are usually so small that highly 
sensitive methods, such as employ radioactive tracers, 
are necessary. 

Because of its low metabolic activity, however, the 
skin can be isolated for use in direct studies of per- 
meability. In addition, the amount of penetrating sub- 
stance entering the skin blood vessels as distinct from 
that passing through the epidermis can be measured 
when the vascular system of the isolated skin is per- 
fused with physiological fluid. Such a preparation has 
been used to study the effect of blood circulation on 
the rate of percutaneous absorption, and also to ex- 
amine the validity of penetration measurements based 
on disappearance of the substance applied to the skin. 
Surface clearance is considered to be a convenient 
and reliable means of studying absorption into human 
skin. 


Autoradiographic Studies on Percutaneous Absorption 
Dr. B. R. Choman 


Autoradiography has proven to be a valuable tool 
for determining the presence of radioisotopes in his- 
tologically prepared skin sections. A new method is 
presented to demonstrate the location of small quanti- 
ties of radioactive substances in the skin resulting 
from topical application. Certain difficulties en- 
countered in handling radioactive tissue are elimi- 
nated by this procedure. 

The technique developed has been applied in study- 
ing the percutaneous absorption of sodium lauryl] 
sulfate, labelled with S*°, and nickel chloride, labelled 
with Ni®, in laboratory animals. Data are presented 
to show that C,.H.,S*°0, Na is absorbed readily into 
the dermis of living skin. Application of the tagged 
detergent to dead or excised skin results in very 
superficial absorption involving the stratum corneum 
only. The absorption of Ni®Cl. through rat skin as 
influenced by sodium lauryl! sulfate is discussed. 


Biological Factors in Percutaneous Absorption 
Dr. Robert D. Criesemer 


Protection, the chief function of the integument, is 
largely dependent upon special structural features of 
the epidermis. The toughness of the fibrous protein, 
keratin, in the external horny layer of the skin with- 
stands direct shearing and friction. At the base of the 
horny layer is a barrier 10u thick which prevents 
penetration of molecules of larger than 200-300 
molecular weight. The significant features of this 
main barrier are the tightly packed arrangement of 
its cells and the closely knit keratin mesh within these 
cells. Penetration of small molecules through the 
barrier is further restricted by the interaction be- 
tween charges on the penetrating molecule and the 
barrier layer molecules. The few molecules which do 
penetrate are either bound by the living epidermis or 
dermis or carried away by tissue fiuids to the lym- 
phatic and blood vessels. Thus, for a substance to 
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exert a biological effect on intact skin, it must do so 
in a very low concentration. 

If the structure of the barrier is modified physically 
or chemically, penetration increases. Very large in- 
creases occur after simple scratches, burns, vigorous 
stretching, exposure to alkali or lipide solvents, or in 
inflamed skin. But repair of the barrier occurs within 
24 to 48 hours by sudden alteration of the dying epi- 
dermal cells beneath the barrier. This rapid trans- 
formation is the final stage of the process of keratini- 
zation which begins in epidermal cells resting on the 
dermis and continues as these cells divide and move 
outward toward the barrier layer. 


Thermodynamics of Percutaneous Absorption 
Dr. T. Higuchi 


Various factors governing the rate of skin penetra- 
tion by chemical agents are considered from the 
physical chemical viewpoints. Although the exact 
mechanism responsible for percutaneous absorption 
through intact skin is still open to debate, many use- 
ful relationships can be deduced on thermodynamic 
bases which are valid irrespective of the nature of 
the transfer process leading to absorption. The in- 
fluence of pH, solvent power, temperature and vis- 
cosity of ointment bases and the effects of concentra- 
tion, solubility, thermodynamic properties, diffusivity, 
etc., of the active medicament in determining the rate 
of absorption will be treated. 


Estrogens 
Dr. Max A. Goldzieher 

The effectiveness of hormones in cosmetics is based 
on their absorption by and penetration through the 
skin. The rate of absorption is basically determined 
by the vehicle. Cosmetic uses are limited by the possi- 
bility of systemic side effects which depend on the 
amount of hormone applied to the skin but also on the 
solvent used. 

The hormones are operative in two ways: 1. by 
direct effects upon various constituents of the skin 
(epidermis, other epithelial structures, capillaries, 
elastic fibrils and connective tissue) ; 2. by antagoniz- 
ing or impeding the effects of other hormones. 

The effectiveness of hormone cosmetics can be 
gauged by serial biopsies or by spectrophotometry of 
reflected light. The increased resilience or elasticity 
of the skin after application of hormones has also 
been measured. 

The most widely used hormone in cosmetics is 
estrogen; possibilities for the use of androgenic hor- 
mones or corticosteroids also exist. Estrogens have 
given demonstrable results in the treatment of the 
aging changes of the female skin and in the treatment 
of acne in both sexes. The topical application of 
estrogen in acne is adequate only in the milder cases. 
In the more severe cases combined treatment with 
systemic and topical administration and added anti+ 
biotics might be necessary. 


Percutaneous Absorption of Adrenal Steroids 
Dr. Frederick D. Malkinson 


The salutary effect of topical hydrocortisone in the 
treatment of eczematous dermatoses indicated early 
that this hormone was absorbed by the skin although 
penetration occurred in amounts too small for detec- 
tion by the usual physiological responses to adrenal 
steroid administration. The percutaneous absorption 
of hydrocortisone was first conclusively demonstrated 
by the detection of urinary radioactivity following 
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application of C!4—labeled hydrocortisone to normal 
skin. Several additional studies have confirmed these 
observations and Scott and Kalz have found from 
autoradiographs that the steroid penetrates skin by 
both the transepidermal and transfollicular routes. 

Despite the hormone’s ability to breach the super- 
ficial barrier of the skin additional investigations have 
indicated that removal of the barrier enhances tre- 
mendously the further absorption of hydrocortisone. 
These studies were carried out with a light weight 
gas-flow cell used to measure changes in radioactivity 
locally at the site of application of ointment contain- 
ing C'+—labeled hydrocortisone. Details of this tech- 
nique will be described. 

Interestingly, it has been found that cortisone— 
which is therapeutically ineffectual when topically 
applied—penetrates normal! skin in amounts approxi- 
mately equivalent to hydrocortisone. The disparity in 
therapeutic effectiveness between these hormones sug- 
gests the possibility of different metabolic pathways 
for each compound in the skin. Initial studies confirm- 
ing this and implications of these findings will be 
discussed. 

Initial observations on the role of some of the newer 
adrenal steroid analogues in percutaneous absorption 
will be presented. 


A Study of Percutaneous Absorption of Salicylates in 
Rabbits as Revealed by Plasma Salicylate Levels 
Dr. V. Cotty 


Various salicylates were applied to the clipped 
ventral surfaces of anesthetized rabbits and plasma 
levels were determined by a slight modification of the 
micro method of Brodie et al at timed intervals. The 
effects of area, concentration, vehicle and substituents 
were studied. 

Percutaneous absorption as revealed by plasma 
salicylate levels increased with concentration as well 
as with area of applied salicylate. Little difference 
was noted between abdomen and thoracic areas. The 
nature of the vehicle was also important. Volatile 
vehicles gave much higher values than non-volatile 
ones. Lanolin and its derivatives was noted between 
unsaturated animal and vegetable oils and saturated 
fats. 

The percutaneous absorption of a number of esters 
and salts was studied, employing ether as the usual 
vehicle. In this study, methyl] salicylate was absorbed 
most rapidly. 


Percutaneous Absorption of Vitamins 
Dr. Saul H. Rubin 


The importance of vitamins in maintaining the 
health and appearance of the skin is attested by the 
characteristic skin lesions associated with deficiencies 
of certain of the vitamins. Topical application alone 
or as a supplement to oral therapy has been used 
extensively with excellent results in the case of vita- 
min A and panthenol. Vitamins D and E, biotin and 
pyridoxine are also of interest as effective ingredients 
of skin preparations. In addition to their utility in 
treating conditions arising from deficiency states, the 
vitamins in some cases appear to exert a local pharma- 
codynamic action. For example, panthenol shows ex- 
cellent healing properties when applied to burns, 
wounds, ulcerations and other lesions of the skin and 
has been particularly successful in older individuals 
with circulatory disturbances where normal epithe- 
lization does not progress satisfactorily. It has also 
been used widely as an ingredient of hair preparations. 
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Quantitative measurements have been made with 
animals of the extent of percutaneous absorption of 
both fat-soluble and water-soluble vitamins. Tissue 
storage, urinary excretion and characteristic vitamin 
reactions have been the criteria used, and comparisons 
have been made with oral dosage. The influence of the 
vehicle on percutaneous absorption of the vitamins 
will be considered. 


The Appraisal of Cosmetic Materials for Cutaneous 
Hazards 
Raymond R. Suskind, M. D. 


The widespread and continuous use of cosmetics 
makes it imperative to develop information not only 
regarding the beneficial physiological effects of their 
components but also regarding their potential un- 
favorable actions on the skin as well as systemic re- 
actions. This thesis will be concerned primarily with 
the development of useful information regarding 
cutaneous hazards via animal and human exposure 
technics. A variety of possible cutaneous effects and 
examples of procedures which may be utilized effec- 
tively for each, will be presented. These will include, 
1) primary irritation, 2) allergic sensitization, 
3) photosensitization, 4) interference with pigment 
formation, and 5) damage to specific cutaneous struc- 
tures including the appendages. There are definite 
limitations to standard procedures of appraisal, and 
it is not infrequently necessary to design new technics 
to answer specific questions which may arise. 

In any systematic appraisal of a new cosmetic ma- 
terial, the most valid information is provided by usage 
examination. The types of observations which are 
indicated, and the statistical adequacy of test groups 
will be discussed. 


Percutaneous Absorption and Surface Active Agents 
Dr. L. J. Vinson 


Surface active agents such as lauryl sulfate and 
dodecy! benzene sulfonate have been shown by several 
investigators to promote the entry of topical agents 
into normal skin, the principal route being the pilo- 
sebaceous apparatus. A second point of entry is the 
sweat giand. Little or no evidence exists regarding 
actual penetration of the epidermal barrier. 

Nilzen in 1955, first reported that multiple ex- 
posures of nickel sulfate in the presence of sodium 
lauryl sulfate caused skin irritation in guinea pigs. 
Either agent alone had no effect. We have become 
interested in this system for the purpose of studying 
the influence of different surface active agents on 
percutaneous absorption. NiSO, is a convenient tracer 
material for the study since its penetration into skin 
is readily followed histochemically and also the ap- 
pearance of allergenic contact dermatitis is indicative 
of deep penetration of the NiSQ,. 

Results are presented of differences that exist be- 
tween anionic surface active agents in eliciting the 
NiSO, skin response in guinea pigs. NiSO, (0.5%) 
penetrates the dermal layer in the presence of one 
percent sodium laury! sulfate or sodium dodecyl! ben- 
zene sulfonate with allergenic contact dermatitis en- 
suing. In the presence of soap, one percent sodium 
acyl isethionate or acyl methyl taurate no skin re- 
sponse to NiSO, is observed. Also negative findings 
were obtained when guinea pig skin was treated with 
NiSO, in the presence of nonionics and a cationic. 

The possible mechanisms by which NiSO, pene- 
trates skin in the presence of some surface active 
agents are discussed. (Continued on page 53) 
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Hair Coloring: 


Modern Formulation Considerations 


ROBERT L. GOLDEMBERG* 


IT IS SAID that the ancient Chinese dyed their hair in a 
very ingenious manner. They drank certain well-known 
mineral waters for a period of time and then painted 
their hair with nutgall extract. The pyrogallol in the 
nutgalls reacted with their hair to produce a lovely 
permanent dark brown or black. 

It is amazing that no modern formulator has thought 
to do the same. If he sold a pill containing iron salts 
and other appropriate minerals to be ingested, his cus- 
tomer’s body would obligingly excrete this foreign 
material through her hair and nails via the cysteine 
detoxification mechanism. Once in the hair, these salts 
act as perfect built-in mordants for such vegetable dyes 
as logwood, juglone, lawsone and pyrogallol. Think of the 
uproar such a product would cause at the Food and Drug 
Administration. Although it would not require the cau- 
tion label, it might require a New Drug Application! 

In more recent times, we find that the use of various 
permanent colorants are covered at considerable (and 
often repetitive) length in the literature. These include 
the oxidation dyes—often broadly referred to as para 
dyes—the natural extracts such as henna, and the metal- 
lic or progressive dyes. There have been relatively few 
references to temporary coloring of human hair until 
recently. 

In view of the exceptional market potential of such 
products for the growing home-use market, it would 
seem profitable to examine the new concept—the full- 
intensity rinse—both from the marketing and formulat- 
ing viewpoints. We shall soon see that many of the 
classic concepts of both viewpoints are deliberately be- 
ing violated as the search for new markets, new advertis- 
ing claims and new forms of product application and 
presentation are explored. 


The New Trend 


The first temporary colors were a simple mixture of 
acid and dye, presented in an acetate capsule whose con- 
tents were to be dissolved in a cup of warm water. This 
solution was then poured through the hair until most of 
the dye was absorbed. Millions of these capsules are still 
sold yearly, for five to twenty-five cents each. But just as 
the field of hair grooming progressed from the simple 
lemon or vinegar rinse to the currently popular cationic 
creme rinse, hair coloring also had to follow the new 
imperatives created by advertising. Thus “color condi- 
tioners” and “color creme rinses” were born. It was 
inevitable. 

Let us examine the general sales trend first before 
deciding how to formulate for it. The trend is more 
toward home application rather than the professional 
job done in the salon. This often means a lack of expert- 
ness—lack of understanding of what can go wrong and 
why, lack of patience so necessary to achieve even re- 





*Shulton, Inc., Clifton, N.J. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists, Vol. 10, No. 5, 
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sults, and most obvious of all—the inability of the 
customer to see the back of her own head. 

As a result, we see a profusion of new forms of appli- 
cators ranging from hollow combs with the dye solution 
in a “squeeze bottle” handle reservoir to aerosol colored 
films and foams. All stress the ease of application for the 
do-it-yourself fan at home. Many stress the ease of 
removal of the product as well. 

This brings us to another important part of the do-it- 
yourself product presentation. It is the hidden assertion 
by the manufacturer, and often the frank admission by 
his customer, that she just cannot apply the stuff prop- 
erly by herself, that she may want to remove it “when 
she tires of the shade.” This is often a polite euphemism 
for saying, “if she didn’t apply it correctly.” 

Finally, and especially in the less urban areas, there 
is still perhaps the impression that dyed hair is un- 
natural hair and that unnatural hair is damaged hair. 
Under such circumstances, a color conditioner would be 
expected to sell better than a hair dye. It does. As a 
matter of fact, it would be difficult to find any product 
simply labeled “hair dye” being sold today, regardless 
of its function. 

As competition grew more intense in this very lucra- 
tive, high turnover field, it was inevitable that the 
woman should be promised more and more. From all these 
claims and counterclaims and various applicators, we 
can begin to build up what is presumably the ideal prod- 
uct for home use. As distilled from the experience of 
many in the field, it would seem to be the full-intensity 
rinse—a product giving as much color as any permanent 
dye, but removable at will with a simple shampoo instead 
of tedious and damaging stripping or bleaching opera- 
tions. Such a product should not rub off wet or dry and 
should not bleed when subjected to rain, swimming or 
perspiration. It should be safe and simple to use. It 
should not be affected by other hair products. It should 
not react differently to damaged hair than to relatively 
normal hair. In other words, it should improve on the 
traditional concept of the hair dye by being relatively 
reasonable and therefore proof against nuisance law- 
suits. 

It must have these qualities to balance the fact that it 
suffers from its main attraction: not only may it be 
removed at will with a simple shampoo, but it will always 
come off with a simple shampoo and therefore must be 
reapplied constantly. Nevertheless, such products seem 
inevitable in product planning for the near future and 
the formulator must therefore be prepared to produce 
them as near to the perfect ideal as possible. 


Surfactants and “Conditioners” 

The formulator who wishes to improve on the standard 
capsule rinse containing 1 per cent dye plus 99 per cent 
citric acid normally starts with the idea of adding some 
sort of hair conditioner. His product at pH 2 seems to 
work very well in giving the small amounts of color 
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desired. If he uses strictly nonionic conditioners such as 
the lanolin derivatives and other “superfatting” agents, 
he will not get into too much trouble except for the 
problem of emulsifying at such a low pH. Occasionally, 
these materials may interfere with the action of his dyes 
by absorbing onto the hair before the dye solution can 
make really good contact. An example is mineral oil, 
often added to formulation to give “combability” by 
making the hair more slippery during the application. 
Another was patented by Beste (1) who found that 
certain alkylphenoxyethanol nonionic surfactants could 
be used in the dual function of emollient and dye rate 
controller, since they preferentially sorb onto the hair 
and present a barrier to the dyes. 

Due to its amphoteric nature, keratin will also tend 
to sorb both anionic and cationic materials to varying 
degrees depending on their polarity. This results in a 
“conditioning action” if the materials happen to be some- 
what fatty or oily. They leave the hair lustrous, which 
means “healthy” by current advertising definition. To- 
day’s color creme rinse formulations often contain dyes 
complexed with fatty materials to give such a look to the 
hair. These adsorbed layers generally conduct electricity 
well also and thus impart antistatic properties to the 
hair so that it stays rather limply in place when combed. 
The total effect of these products is often described 
incorrectly as softening the hair, a much maligned verb 
now equated to conditioning, even though damaged hair 
is weak and soft while normal hair is firm and hard. 
Putting a fatty sheath on the hair may make it look 
lustrous and feel silky, but anyone who sells substantive 
hair dyes can attest to the fact that it has not repaired 
any damage. Such dyes are perfect colorimetric indica- 
tors of the extent of damage suffered by the hair. 

When complexing anionic dyes with cationic agents to 
give these effects, it is sometimes necessary to use 
ethoxylated cationic materials for two reasons: they are 
less irritating, and they give a complex which is rather 
weak and more hydrophilic. In the same way, cationic 
dyes can be reacted with ethoxylated anionics and there 
are systems where it may be preferable (2,3,4,9) to 
titrate anionics and cationic surfactants together in 
the presence of dissolved dye. In the latter case, the dye 
then often partitions between the water of solution and 
the resulting water insoluble complex. 

It is wise to remember that such dye-surfactant com- 
plexes will not color the hair well except from a disper- 
sion of relatively large particle size. Any agent which 
disperses them too well can destroy their effectiveness. 
On the other hand, if they agglomerate in very large 
micelles, they will produce gross surface films which 
rub off quite easily. Getting the proper dispersion is 
generally the most tricky part of formulating with such 
complexes. Many additives to the product—whether for 
reducing foam or enhancing it, for wetting or penetra- 
tion purposes or for conditioning—may affect the final 
color yield quite drastically. 


The Use of Gums and Sequestrants 


Gums are used in hair dyes for the usual @™smetic 
reasons. They thicken the solution, make it feel richer, 
reduce dripping of the dye during application, may give 
wave setting properties and can reduce crocking. Methyl 
cellulose and other gums have been advocated (26, 29) 
as media for solid solutions of dyes in stick form. Gums 
may also be used to form dye complexes with special 
properties. Most natural gums are anionic and therefore 
precipitate basic dyes. A cationic starch was recently 
introduced which shows some promise for formulations 
containing acid dyes. 

Sequestrants have many uses in a hair dye. Most dyes 
are sensitive to hard water and develop precipitates or 
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color changes in the presence of some metallic ions. It is 
taken for granted that the manufacturer of hair color- 
ants realizes this and that he uses deionized water in his 
product. Even then however, he may occasionally con- 
taminate it by such oversights as the use of copper or 
brass fittings in his plant. Also, his customer may dilute 
his product with very hard water. Precipitates formed 
under such conditions are not always visible in the 
bottle, but they tend to give streaky, dull effects (10) on 
the hair and the color will rub off more easily than usual. 

It is also wise to remember that keratin reacts with 
any polyvalent metal ion. Magnesium salts are used to 
“load” or build up the weight of wool in this manner, 
similarly to the weighting of silk with tin salts. Calcium, 
copper, iron, magnesium and the heavy meals will thus 
build upon hair which is constantly in hard or sea 
water. The body also excretes ingested heavy metals by 
forming cysteine mercaptides in the hair and nails. 
Thus, there are many routes by which hair dyes may 
eventually contact and be precipitated by metallic ions. 
Since this is never desirable, sequestrants have a definite 
place in most formulations. 


The Effect of pH 


In most cases where a substantive dye is used to color 
the hair, the effect of pH is crucial. One of the reasons 
why the aromatic amines produce such wash-fast shades 
on the hair is that they swell it, due not only to their 
own pH but also to added alkali. They are thus able to 
penetrate into the hair somewhat before being oxidized 
into a pigment which no longer will wash out. 

Henna and other vegetable dyes have been applied 
from both alkaline and acidic media. Once frequently 
used in color shampoos to give color highlights, the 
optimum pH for henna substantivity according to Harry 
(7) is pH 5.5. 

When dealing with simple solutions of acid dyes, it 
seems at first as if pH alone controls the color yield on 
the hair. Such solutions give relatively little color above 
pH 5, but as this is lowered below pH 3, the color yield 
increases dramatically. It is for this reason that the 
capsule rinses often contain 99 per cent dry organic acid. 
Even one of the more modern color rinse solutions which 
appeared a few years ago contained about 30 per cent 
citric acid to give an effective in-use pH of about 2.5. 
In this connection, it should be noted that the hair, being 
amphoteric, reacts with such acidic solutions and raises 
their pH during the dyeing operation. Therefore, if pH 
is critical to the particular formulation and yet for other 
reasons it contains very little free acid, it is wise to 
buffer well. Such hair-acid reactions take place quite 
quickly, substantial acid being absorbed from the solu- 
tion long before the dyes will be picked up. 

The nature of the particular acid used is important as 
well as the pH it gives. Alexander and Hudson (30) give 
an excellent and very detailed discussion of this phenom- 
enon. When keratin is dipped in dye-acid mixtures, the 
anion sorbed by the fiber is controlled not only by pH 
but by the relative affinities of the two. If a dye anion 
and a simple acid such as HCl are mixed and applied to 
the hair, the dye will be sorbed, but at very low pH val- 
ues the acid will not combine at all. In contrast, HCl 
alone is picked up in stoichiometric quantities. Further- 
more, substituting benzene sulfonic acid for the HCl in 
the above dye-acid mixture results in more dye being 
sorbed at any given pH. 

It can be demonstfated that at any given pH, sulfuric 
acid gives better color yields on the hair than acetic or 
hydroxyacetic acids, which in turn are better than citric 
or phosphoric acids. There are cases where the use of the 
acid form of a gum or sequestrant will do quite well, 
thus simplifying the formulation by reducing the num- 
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ber of components. Studies of this sort are well worth 
making if your product will contain pH dependent dyes. 

The PH sensitivity of acid dyes is related directly to 
their basicity. Diserens (6) classifies them in increasing 
order of sensitivity as follows: 

1. Triarylmethane dyes 

2. Monosulfonates 

3. Disulfonates 

4. Trisulfonates 

Level colors are not generally used in hair dyes since 
good levelling is obtained only at the expense of exhaus- 
tion, while the paramount problem in hair coloring is to 
get maximum color from a cold dyebath in a short period 
of time. Generally speaking also, level dyes have poor 
wash fastness. 

The sensitivity of anion-cation complexes to pH is also 
critical. When such complexes are formed by reacting 
ionic dyes with surfactants of opposite charge, it will 
generally be found that the maximum color yield occurs 
at a rather specific pH for each combination of agents. 
The particular pH which will be crucial often cannot be 
predicted, apparently depending on the relative “ionic 
strengths” of the materials being reacted. This is par- 
ticularly true when amphoteric surfactants are used as 
part of the color complex. 


Some Dye-Hair Reactions 


The protein keratin consists of long polypeptide 
chains cross linked in several ways. One is a salt linkage 
between acidic and basic amino acids, giving the protein 
its amphoteric character. Another cross link is the di- 
sulfide one, cystine, which is easily reduced to the mer- 
captan cysteine. 

Most of the major classes of dyes react readily with 
the amphoteric keratin fibers. Studies by Meyer (11) 
and others show that 1200 grams of wool react with one 
gram equivalent of acid. This, of course, includes acid 
dyes. It can be presumed that one equivalent of base will 
titrate about 1600 grams of wool since only 8 per cent of 
the keratin side chains are basic while 11 per cent of 
them are acid. In any case, these acid-base equivalents 
explain the stoichiometric limitation on total dye uptake 
by the hair. 

Keratin fibers swell excessively when the disulfide 
crosslinkage has been broken. Reducing the cystine to 
cysteine during permanent waving of hair, or oxidizing 
it te cysteic acid by peroxide bleaching, will result in 
such increased swelling. If the swelling is done with dye 
solutions instead of just water, the hair can obviously 
take up more color than usual. Furthermore, acidified 
dye solutions will harden such swollen hair, contracting 
it, and thus be less able to wash out again later. This 
accounts for some of the difficulty encountered in remov- 
ing “temporary rinses” from damaged hair. These are 
some of the physical properties of damaged hair which 
affect the dye uptake. 

There is a second reason why such hair takes up more 
dye. Not only are more of the usual dye sites accessible 
due to the swelling, but the sulfhydryl group of cysteine 
provides a new type of dye site. Cysteine will react with 
sulfonic acid dyes to such an extent that it is possible 
to re-crosslink reduced hair by use of disulfonated col- 
ors. They can take the place of the usual oxidizing bath. 
Several years ago, the author helped formulate a per- 
manent dye based on this principle, using disulfonated 
U. S. certified dyes in combination with an alkaline thio- 
glycolate. Tensile strength measurements showed that 
it was not necessary to follow this treatment with the 
usual oxidizing step since the hair was substantially 
cross linked by the dyes. The British chemist Deadman 
also came to the same general conclusions, receiving a 
patent (31) in 1955 as a result of his work. 
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Dyes Used in Hair Coloring 


Metallic Dyes. The deliberate application of lead and 
other heavy metal salts to the hair has been practiced 
for several thousand years. Currently known as “pro- 
gressive dyes” due to the slow additive manner in which 
the color develops on repeated application, an “instant” 
version is also sometimes offered. In this version, there 
are two solutions; the first (the “dye”) containing the 
heavy metal salt, and the second (the developer) con- 
taining a sulfide or pyrogallol which produces a brown 
or black precipitate on the hair. One really modern ver- 
sion recently appeared with a thioglycolate as the devel- 
oper. In spite of their rather dubious toxicity and 
sometimes unnatural appearance on the hair, such prod- 
ucts will always find a market since they are water- 
white liquids which do not look messy. In the field of 
hair dyes, this is a tremendous advantage. 

Vegetable Dyes. There is only one of commercial im- 
portance today (7), henna. Henna extracts are used 
alone, sometimes modified with pyrogallol or logwood, 
and sometimes mixed with acid dyes. Safe and nonirri- 
tating, henna gives colorfast dyeings which have a 
rather unsubtle look on repeated application. 

Oxidation Dyes. These constitute the major type of 
colorant used in the United States for permanent hair 
dyeing. They include the aromatic amines (the para 
dyes) and polyhydric phenols such as resorcinol and 
pyrogallol. Harry (8) gives an excellent concise review 
of these oxidation colors. Kass gave a longer one in a 
series of articles (12) which appeared a few years ago. 
These dyes are unique in one notable respect—the use 
of peroxide required to form the final color pigment. 
This allows “lightening” at the same time as dyeing, but 
also requires a two-bottle product which must be used 
shortly after mixing. The hair damage occasionally 
caused by such dyes is due to the combination of perox- 
ide and alkaline conditions. 

Unfortunately, questions of toxicity, skin irritation, 
sensitization and eye damage caused by the oxidation 
dyes seem to have become rather academic in this coun- 
try. They are still of considerable interest to state and 
federal regulatory agencies and to the chemist, but the 
ultimate user seems to ignore the whole matter. The le- 
gally required warning label has apparently become such 
a common sight to the consumer that only those persons 
who know they are sensitive to such products pay any 
attention to it. Several advertising campaigns based on 
the safety aspect of products containing only certified 
dyes have fallen rather flat. 

Acid Dyes. These are the principal type used in tem- 
porary hair colorings. Many of the U. S. certified colors 
are acid (anionic) dyes; their use presents the manufac- 
turer certain advantages. He has the assurance that ex- 
acting quality control was maintained during their 
manufacture and has less fear that his product will 
cause allergic reaction. Although it seems that this 
safety angle does not have much advertising value, these 
“dyes with a pedigree” (13) give the manufacturer one 
tremendous advantage in a field noted for the nuisance 
lawsuit: they allow him to shift the onus for purity of 
active ingredient onto the federal government. There is 
a certain magic in the words, “Contains only govern- 
ment certified dyes,” which tends to keep the customer 
honest, reducing get-rich-quick lawsuits to a minimum. 

Certified dyes commonly found in temporary hair col- 
orings include the following: 


FDC Blue 1 DC Brown 1 EXT DC Green 1 
Red 1 Black 1 Orange 3 
Red 2 Violet 1 Red 11 
Yellow 5 Red 37 Red 13 


Yellow 10 Yellow 1 
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NATURE’S MIGHTIEST LAW IS CHANGE (Robert Bury 





“\/aarden” the foremost name in aromatic essences, has developed a 

world-wide international research organization to study the origin 
and changes of essences for the creation and improvement of perfumes 
derived from flowers and fruit. Central co-ordination of this dynamic 
research programme will now be conducted by the recently completed 
main “Naarden” laboratory in Holland. “Naarden” laboratories through- 
out the world will channel reports of their independent research 


activities to this modern, scientific headquarters. 
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The main drawback to their use is the fact that no cer- 
tified color will give a usable brown or black by itself, 
forcing the formulator to work with mixtures of primary 
colors which sometimes take quite differently on damaged 
hair than on normal hair. Trying to balance out such ef- 
fects results in shade mixtures of five or six dyes which 
are difficult to control in production. 


Temporary Hair Colorings 


Temporary hair colorings also often use uncertified 
acid dyes such as nigrosine, which has a long history of 


| safe use over the past thirty to forty years. Such harm- 


less uncertified dyes may be used in hair products with- 


| out including the caution statement on the label. How- 


ever, the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act states that the 
manufacturer who elects to do so assumes all responsi- 


| bility should it be found that the colors used were in fact 


dangerous. 
Basic Dyes. Two of these (methylene blue and rhoda- 


| mine) appear on the certified list, and many other un- 


certified ones such as safranine, Bismark brown, chryso- 
idine, methy] violet and thioflavine have been used in hair 
colorings. They are generally restricted to temporary 
tints because of their poor light fastness. They give very 


| strong coloration on the hair, and unfortunately also to 


the skin. Scalp staining can be reduced somewhat by 


| pH control e.g., DC Red 19 will stain skin most at pH 8. 


It dyes hair quite well at any pH though best in alkaline 
solutions above pH 8. 


Choosing a Dye Combination 


When choosing a combination of dyes, the shade they 
give to the hair is often the last of many qualities to be 
considered. It is elementary but often forgotten that a 
hair dye shade mixture must react uniformly when sub- 
ject to the following common treatments: 

1. Each of the components must come off at the same 
rate when the hair is washed. Otherwise, a brown shade 
made from primary colors may turn green if the red 
component should wash out first. This problem is further 
magnified by the difficulty of choosing a combination 


| which will wash off damaged hair at the same rate as 
| from normal hair. 


2. Similarly, the components of a dye mixture must 


| fade uniformly in daylight so that the shade does not 


change character. Light-fastness ratings to be found in 
the literature are good guides for preliminary work, but 
permanent dye formulations must be checked in a Fade- 
ometer or preferably in actual use before being sold. The 
inclusion of substantive UV absorbers can help such for- 
mulations. 

3. Shades must not change character when applied to 
bleached or permanent waved hair or to hair treated with 
cationic creme rinses, or when followed by such treat- 
ments. It is currently accepted that they may appear 
stronger or weaker due to these common processes, but 


| they should not “turn” green or red. Preferably, they 


should show no change at all of course. 

4. The hair dye should not sublime off when subjected 
to the dry heat of electric hair driers. Anthraquinone 
dyes occasionally do this. The salon operator will be quite 
angry if some of your product sublimes into her machine 
and a freshly bleached blonde then sits under it, emerg- 
ing with polka dots all over her coiffure! 

5. If you use solvents in your product, it is wise to 
use only dyes with similar solubility characteristics. The 
shade given by solvent formulations can be altered quite 
radically if the ultimate user changes the partition ratio 
by diluting with water. 
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6. Finally, the ideal product should appear in the bot- 
tle as it will on the hair, or at least as you want the 
customer to think it will appear on the hair! A “Golden 
Brown” should preferably not appear black in the bottle, 
nor a “Steel Grey” purple. 


Solvents 

In this day of polyfunctional cosmetics, hair dyes 
must not enly contain coloring matter, but also soften- 
ers or hardeners, antistatic agents, sheen producers, 
curling or straightening agents, and if possible prevent 
dandruff and baldness as well! We chemists keep each of 
these agents in separate bottles in our supply room, but 
when management requests a particular combination, 
we sometimes need cosolvents to prevent the final prod- 
~ from resembling that famous seven-layered pousse 
café. 

Solvents are used in hair dyes for several other rea- 
sons. They make possible greater dye concentrations, 
thereby increasing the hair color depth which depends 
in part on the law of mass action. 

One of the more ingenious uses of solvents is to take 
advantage of the solubility partition ratio exhibited by 
some dyes between the solvent and water. To make full 
use of this trick, you must have a solvent with the fol- 
lowing properties: 

1. It must not be too soluble in water—about 5 per 
cent seems ideal. 

2. It must be a much better solvent for the dye than 
water is. 

3. It must sorb onto the hair out of water solutions or 
emulsions. When this is the case [as shown by Karrholm 
and Lindberg (14) for amy! and butyl alcohols, and for 
high molecular weight aldehydes by Widner, Buehler 
and Roesti (15)], dyeing rates can be increased up to 
ten times or more. The reason is that a film of high dye 
concentration “plates out” of the solution onto the sur- 
face of the hair. The film may contain 5 to 10 per cent 
dye compared to the 1 per cent in the solution as a whole. 
This can easily double the color yield for any given 
amount of dye. 

Due to their water solubility levels and hair sub- 
stantivity, it will generally be found that the less polar 
solvents are more effective for this use. They also pre- 
sent a cost advantage over the more common solvents 
such as ethanol which must (16) be used in amounts of 
forty to sixty per cent for similar effect. The degree of 
sulfonation of a dye generally controls its solubility in 
solvents. Shades made up for nonsolvent formulations 
therefore sometimes change character radically when 
solvents are added. 

We have found, as would be expected, that not only 
the sparingly soluble alcohols and aldehydes give this 
effect, but also the following: 

1. Sparingly soluble nonionic surfactants, including 
some of the modified lanolin products. As mentioned 
previously, Beste (1) patented the use of certain non- 
ionics for exactly the reverse effect—the sorbed film of 
surfactant forming a barrier to dyes insoluble in it, thus 
slowing down the dyeing rate to give more control over 
the results. 

2. Oil soluble dyes with just the right amount of solu- 
bilizing or dispersion, such as DC Red 37 or Nigrosine 
SS. 

3. Anion-cation surfactant complexes often combine 
low water solubility and high hair substantivity with 
the virtue of being excellent dye solvents because of 
their structure. It is occasionally necessary to solubilize 
such complexes somewhat, but this should not be done 
too well (17) or all effect is promptly lost and no addi- 
tional color results on the hair. 
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Swelling Agents 


Materials such as urea, thiourea, urethane and forma- 
mide can be considered either as dye solvents (18, 20, 
21) or hair swelling agents (19, 22). In the case of urea 
and thiourea at least, there has been considerable der- 
matological evidence that such agents stretch the hy- 
drogen bonds and can disrupt the cystine of keratin, 
forming cysteine and thereby providing new dye sites 
for sulfonated dyes. This allows the hair to dye more 
deeply and more permanently. Therefore, it is unwise to 
add urea to a temporary hair coloring for two reasons: 
if the product contains color complexes, they may be 
solubilized to the point of reducing initial color, and that 
color which does take on the hair will be more difficult to 
wash out again later. 

It is beyond the scope of this general paper to go 
much into the controversy over why hair dyes take more 
deeply on newly permanent waved hair. Many feel that 
such a treatment merely makes the hair swell more than 
usual, therefore permitting it to take up more color than 
usual. 

It can be shown quite dramatically, however, that a 
chemical reaction also takes place, by using cystine as an 
analogue for hair. When it is mixed with disulfonated 
acid dyes in an alkaline thioglycollate medium, reaction 
takes place fairly readily, resulting in “dyed” cystine 
which withstands several hours of refluxing with no 
change of color. The shades produced are the same as on 
thioglycolate damaged hair, even from mixtures of four 
or five colors. Effects of this sort, though much less in- 
tense, can also be produced by substituting urea for the 
thioglycolate, or by using cystine with just a simple so- 
lution of the dyes. In contrast, none of these effects are 
obtained if monosulfonated dyes are substituted for 
the disulfonated ones. We thus have another insight into 
the mechanism by which damaged hair is dyed rather 
permanently by the “temporary” colors. 


Anion-Cation Complexes 


The use of these color complexes constitutes the most 
striking new trend in hair dyeing in recent years. At 
first they were often introduced accidentally during at- 
tempts to add substantive “conditioners” to make a bet- 
ter product. The time has come, however, when their 
properties must be studied much more systematically. 
Through their deliberate use, it is possible to add a 
new dimension to hair dyeing—a product not truly sub- 
stantive but which gives transparent, strongly adhering 
surface coloration to the hair. If properly formulated, it 
does not rub off, is water insoluble and yet can be 
completely removed with a simple shampoo. These 
complexes are the core of most of the formulations 
approaching the “full intensity rinse” ideal which are 
appearing on the market today. 

Useful color complexes may be made in many ways. 
Anionic (acid) dyes have been reacted with cationic 
surfactants—either directly or by being applied to hair 
previously treated with the cationic (5, 17, 23, 24, 25, 
26) surfactant. The reverse has also been done—react- 
ing cationic dyes with anionic agents (25, 26, 27, 28). 
Dyes have been applied in the presence of both, that is, 
in the presence of the reaction product of anionic and 
cationic materials (2, 3, 4, 9). Finally, hair colorings 
have been sold which contain both acid and basic dyes, 
thus forming a dye to dye complex which is later par- 
tially solubilized for use in the final product. 

The use of such combinations has been growing 
steadily over the past few decades in textile dyeing and 
finishing. However, their full realization did not become 
apparent until they were applied more recently to cos- 
metic use where they have not been restricted only to 
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hair dyes, but are being put to work as film formers in 
such items as hand lotions and creams. A number of ap- 
parently overlapping patents have appeared recently, 
using the principle for such uses and also for hair color- 
ants. 

The proper balance of ionic agents and dyes will give 
insoluble or slightly soluble precipitates which are essen- 
tially nonpolar, adsorb phenomenally on the surface of 
the hair from a water base, and in general show many 
of the partition ratio effects already discussed under 
“Solvents.” They can be formulated so as to be com- 
pletely removable with just one application of shampoo 
since they are surface phenomena and are very often 
completely indifferent to the condition of the hair 
whether it is normal, freshly bleached or just permanent 
waved. These advantages are of immense interest to the 
hair chemist. 

Because it is almost impossible to discuss this subject 
without using proprietary names or revealing company 
secrets, I shall stretch a point somewhat and use rhoda- 
mine stearate as a specific example even though it is not 
too typical of the general class. The complexes of acid 
dyes wash off the hair much more readily than those of 
basic dyes such as rhodamine. Also, producing the very 
finely dispersed complex in situ as is generally done in 
actual practice, results in better effects than are obtain- 
able by simply melting a pure complex such as D.C. Red 
37 and trying to incorporate it into a product. 


A Pry 
(GH,):N- ON¢N=N (CH): 1. Cr 


AA 
| 


be 


Cationic D & C Red 19°+ Anionic Soap - 


+ CH,(CH:)1seCOONa — 


ZN *(CoHs)s 


NJ Me (OOCCrHs) 


D&C Red 37 


Rhodamine itself (Fig. 1) is seen to be a cationic 
quaternary ammonium compound. It is normally made 
by the reaction of the free base with hydrochloric acid. 
If that same base is reacted instead with stearic acid, 
the result is known as rhodamine stearate, D.C. Red 37. 
These are the normal methods of manufacture of these 


| two certified colors. However, it is obvious that a preci- 


pitate of D.C. Red 37 will also result if solutions of the 


| cationic D.C. Red 19 and the anionic sodium stearate are 
| mixed together. Finally, it is evident that the ionic 


charges shown on the classic structure of D.C. Red 37 in 
Fig. 2 cannot exist, because the material, being insolu- 
ble, does not ionize. It is a color complex with some 
properties strikingly different from the soluble parent 
color. These differences lessen as the complex is solu- 
bilized and the parent color can ionize once again. 

Rhodamine itself is exceptionally substantive to kera- 
tin, giving strong dyeings which are very difficult to 
remove, as one unhappy manufacturer of pink cold wave 
lotions discovered a few years ago! It will also stain the 
skin quite deeply, thus being of interest in some types of 
lipsticks, but unfortunately it will stain the scalp just as 
nicely and so does not excite the hair colorist at all. 

In contrast, rhodamine stearate (when properly dis- 
persed )is also quite substantive to keratin, but tends to 
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give water insoluble transparent surface coatings which 
can be removed much more easily, depending on the 
pH from which they were applied. Confining the dye to 
the surface also means that less will be needed for any 
given apparent depth of shade on the skin or hair. These 
facts may give pause to the lipstick formulators who 
use D.C, Red 19 as a stain and then add a little soap to 
their paste to stiffen it up. On the other hand, it may be 
useful to know that many water soluble certified dyes 
are usable in lipsticks if they are first complexed in such 
a manner. 

What we find to be true of the anion-cation complex 
of rhodamine can be generalized to all such color com- 
plexes. In effect, we are producing in situ modifications 
of the dyes to suit our purposes. Among the cationic 
agents used to precipitate the certified and other acid 
dyes in today’s color creme rinse formulations are the 
following: 

1. Surfactants with a quaternized nitrogen, such as 
the quaternary ammonium, pyridinium or quinolinium 
compounds. More rarely, sulfonium and phosphonium 
compounds have been explored for the same purpose. 
This general group is often used in the alkaline pH 
range to reduce irritation and to give better color yields, 

2. Tertiary amines, especially the fatty amines, can be 
used. They usually give most satisfactory results in 
media which are slightly acid to neutral. 

3. Alkylolamides, not normally considered cationic, 
will give desirable complexes in very acid (usually below 
pH 4) media. The Kritchevsky condensates seem to work 
better for this use. 

In general, when working with these complexes, it 
must always be remembered that the state of the dis- 
persion is all-important. A perfectly useful combination 
will suddenly lose much or all of its color yield value if 
too well solubilized with nonionics. Yet if you do not 
solubilize it somewhat, an awful precipitate may form. 
leaving ugly blotches of color on the hair which will rub 
off all over the place. A perfectly innocent nonionic gum 
may be added to the formulation to help suspend the 
dispersion, but unless it is added at the right time in 
the manufacturing process to keep the particle size of 
the complex at a particular point, it too may reduce the 
color yield. Silicone and other antifoams are excellent 
dispersants in minute quantities and their effect must 
not be discounted. A perfume can occasionally act as a 
solvent for the complex and upset a carefully achieved 
balance. In developing or changing such formulations as 
these, every new factor introduced, no matter how mi- 
nute, must immediately be checked for its effect on the 
color yield of the product. For these reasons, the trans- 
lation from laboratory to production size batches is 
often a tedious operation requiring several intermediate 
pilot size steps to determine all the variables. 


General Considerations 

The major problem of the hair dye formulator is that 
he must give a uniform coloration to an unbelievably 
nonuniform fiber. Generally speaking, he cannot do it 
with a simple all-covering coat of paint-like pigment be- 
cause such a procedure gives dull, solid looking shades 
which do not appear natural. Working, therefore, with 
processes which are primarily chemical in nature rather 
than physical, he finds to his dismay that while many of 
the things women do to their hair change its chemical 
properties, unfortunately they are not done homogene- 
ously. Thus, permanent waves are applied only to some 
strands of hair, and then often only to the ends of these 
particular strands. Bleaching is done over-all the first 
few times but the ends of the hair are inevitably more 
bleach-damaged than the roots. This is due to natural 
szrowth, to overlapping subsequent operations and be- 
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cause the ends of the hair get most of the natural 
bleaching from sunlight. Cationic creme rinses are gen- 
erally applied uniformly and their effects are not cumu- 
lative due to the weekly anionic shampoo, but women 
occasionally use them pure as a pomade—only on the 
outer top areas which they can reach easily of course! 
Our typical customer may have used your competitor’s 
dye product, gotten stains on her face, and tried to use 
“Clorox” to remove them, thus incidentally chlorinating 
some of the nearby strands of hair. Perhaps her husband 
is feeding her arsenic, or perhaps she is pregnant and 
taking iron pills, or perhaps she just likes to swim in 
the ocean, but somehow she has gotten a lot of heavy 
metals in her hair, inactivating the cysteine and later 
catalyzing various disastrous occurrences when she 
uses hair products. 

Any of the above rather common occurrences will 
affect the color uptake by the hair from dye solutions. 
Since any combination of them in any degree is likely 
to have occurred, and since the customer is further like- 
ly to use any of your shades on any color hair she may 
have, the possibilities in favor of something going 
wrong are staggering. There is no such thing as normal 
hair except in the hair dye formulator’s book of shade 
samples and in the Pollyanna-like direction booklets ac- 
companying the product on the market. 

There are several ways out of this dilemma. One is to 
market a product which gives little or no color, yet looks 
colored and gives a beautiful sheen so that the customer 
is convinced that she has achieved the promised “color 
highlights.” Another is to limit the product primarily 
to professional use so that only persons skilled in the art 
will apply it. Less desirable is to damage the hair uni- 
formly, pretreating it by some process such as a perox- 
ide bleach. 

The soundest approach however seems to be the ap- 
plication of a light transparent color film which allows 
a natural sheen to reflect from the hair, which does not 
rub off, which can be and is completely removed from 
the hair with each shampoo. Thus, each application 
starts from scratch and always gives the same result to 
the same woman. Such a product, unaffected by the 
chemical reactivity of the hair if properly formulated, 
can be made by using anion-cation color complexes. At 
present, it seems the ideal basis for formulating home- 
use temporary hair colorings. 
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PERCUTANEOUS ABSORPTION 
(Continued from page 41) 





Percutaneous Toxicity of Cosmetic Materials 
Dr. Fred H. Snyder 


Systemic toxicity resulting from the absorption of 
cosmetics applied to the skin is not a major problem 
for the industry. It is, however, an aspect of the safety 
evaluation program that cannot be ignored. With the 
growing trend towards the incorporation of biologi- 
cally active compounds in cosmetic products, studies 
on percutaneous toxicity will inevitably become more 
important. 

In order for a material to exhibit the property of 
percutaneous toxicity, it is necessary (a) that it be 
able to penetrate the skin sufficiently to reach the 
general circulation, and (b) that it be inherently toxic 
toward the organism. Since neither of these properties 
is likely to be an all-or-nothing phenomenon, the 
quantitative aspects of evaluation will be emphasized. 

Various approaches to the investigation of percuta- 
neous toxicity will be discussed by means of illustra- 
tions, using as examples both cosmetic materials and 
other compounds that have frequently been used in 
products applied to the skin. The examples have been 
chosen to demonstrate 

(a) the methods employed in such studies, and how 
the most suitable method may be chosen; 
the approach to estimating the safety factor, 
using as a basis the dosages employed, the 
duration of the experiment, the nature and 
severity of the changes encountered, etc.; 

(c) the value of chemical and radiochemical assays 
in estimating the degree of hazard; and 

(d) the importance of relating the results of nor- 
mal usage tests to those of animal experiments 
in arriving at a final appraisal of toxicity. 


(b 


Cutaneous Reactions to Cosmetics 
As Evidence of Cutaneous Absorption 
Dr. A. Rostenberg 


The various categories of cosmetics and the reac- 
tions produced by each of them will be taken up. In 
each case consideration will be given to the types of 
clinical reactions that are encountered. A discussion 
of the theory of the mechanisms by which the reac- 
tions are brought about will be gone into and the 
precise chemical in the cosmetic responsible for the 
reaction will be considered where this is known. A 
limited discussion of structure function relationships 
will be given. Finally the reaction from the cosmetic 
or an ingredient thereof will be discussed as evidence 
for absorption. 

Hair dyes, hair wavers, hair straighteners, lipsticks, 
anti-perspirants, nail polishes, and perfumes will be 
considered. The reactions from hair dyes are those of 
toxicity plus those of eczematous sensitization. Hair 
wavers and hair straighteners produce reactions pri- 
marily on a primary irritant basis. 

Cheilitis from lipsticks will be discussed. Follicu- 
litis and deodorant granulomas as reactions to anti- 
perspirants will be taken up. 

Eczematous sensitization reactions to nail polishes 
and to accessory nail cosmetics will be gone into. 
Finally photosensitization or the development of a 
Berlocque Dermatitis as a manifestation from perfume 
will be considered. The clinical reactions will be il- 
lustrated hv Kodachromes wherever possible. 
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Technical Abstracts 





SERIES OF NON-SILICONE PROTECTIVE CREAM 
FORMULATIONS AGAINST CERTAIN LIQUID 
POLYMERS, CO-POLYMERS AND RESINS 
By Nancy Jammer Naeve, Fred G. 
Drommond and Tony E. Jones 


The object of this study was to formulate a hydro- 
carbon cream or creams which would provide better pro- 
tection against liquid polymers, co-polymers and resins 
than commercially available silicone creams which con- 
tained not more than thirty per cent of silicone fluids. 
This paper describes the development of the creams and 
the testing of these preparations on the skin for their 
appearance and comfort and in vitro for their protective 
effectiveness against certain liquid polymers, co-poly- 
mers and resins. Four commercial creams which con- 
tained thirty per cent, twenty per cent and ten per 
cent of silicone fluids in various types of bases were 
tested in the same manner and compared with the hydro- 
carbon-type creams. 

The results of the study indicate that it is the cream 
base and not the presence or absence of silicone fluids 
up to a concentration of thirty per cent in a cream that 
determines its properties of protection against these 
particular liquid test polymers, co-polymers and resins. 
—Abstract of a paper presented at the 106th Meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Assn. 


SOME NEWER LANOLIN DERIVATIVES IN THE 
PREPARATION OF EMOLLIENT LOTIONS AND 
VEHICLES 


By Martin Barr and Linwood F. Tice 


Acetylated lanolin (Modulan) and Polysterol L-101 
(Amerchol L-101), a fractionated lanolin alcohol ex- 
tract, have been utilized in the formulation of five 
emollient lotions of the oil-in-water type. These lotions, 
besides having excellent emollient properties, are capa- 
ble of serving as vehicles for dermatological substances. 
Data will be presented reporting on the compatibilities 
of various dermatological medicaments in these lotions. 
—Abstract of a paper presented at the 106th Meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Assn. 


THE FORMULATION OF AEROSOLS FOR TOPICAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
By John J. Sciarra, Francis J. Tinney 
and William J. Feely 


This study was initiated in order to determine the 
feasibility of applying topical preparations by means of 
an aerosol or pressure packed container. Two ointment 
bases were selected for this study; one base consisting 
of petrolatum and liquid petrolatum, and the other con- 
sisting of polyethylene glycol 400 and polyethylene gly- 
col 4000. These bases were then formulated with liqui- 
fied gases and compressed gases. 

It was found that concentrations of about 90 per cent 
polyethylene glycol 400 and 10 per cent polyethylene 
glycol 4000 produced a base which could be dispensed 
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easily as a compressed gas aerosol. Forty per cent liquid 
petrolatum and 60 per cent petrolatum produced a prod- 
uct which could also be dispensed as a compressed gas 
aerosol. The incorporation of a surfactant into the liqui- 
fied gas aerosols improved the compatibility of the prod- 
uct making it useful as an aerosol for topical adminis- 
tration.—Abstract of a paper presented at the 106th 
Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Assn. 


A PROPOSED EMOLLIENT OINTMENT FOR 
U. S. P. XVI 


By Linwood F. Tice and Martin Barr 


The Subcommittee on Scope for the U. S. P. XVI sug- 
gested that an emollient ointment for use in treating 
excessively dry skin would be a desirable addition to 
the Pharmacopeia. The work reported in this paper was 
the result of this suggestion. From a theoretical consid- 
eration, the water-in-oil emulsion type should provide 
the best emollient and, consequently, this type of prepa- 
ration was selected for study. A water-in-oil emulsion 
is much more difficult to prepare in stable form than is 
an oil-in-water emulsion. Furthermore, a useful emol- 
lient preparation must be acceptable from the cosmetic 
standpoint as well as physically stable and therapeuti- 
cally effective. The authors report on numerous experi- 
ments conducted to develop an ideal preparation and 
discuss the reason for the inclusion of each of the sev- 
eral ingredients in the formula. The formula as devel- 
oped is a carefully balanced emulsion system containing 
acetylated lanolin, Polysterol L-101 (an extract of frac- 
tionated lanolin alcohols), liquid petrolatum, microcrys- 
talline wax, sorbitan sesquioleate, sorbitol solution, and 
water. This product has given good results in clinical 
testing and it has been recommended to the Subcom- 
mittee on External Preparations for consideration by 
the Pharmacopeia.—Abstract of a paper presented at 
the 106th Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 


Assn. 


THERMOSTERILIZED ACRIFLAVINE EMULSION 
OINTMENT 


E. Menczeland S. Grun 


Four thermostable o/w emulsion bases were se- 
lected for the preparation of acriflavine ointments 
with which absorbent gauze was impregnated and 
steam sterilized for topical antisepsis. Bacteriostatic 
tests indicated that at 1 per cent w/w concentration 
of acriflavine effective antiseptic ointments were pro- 
duced. 

The emulsions were sterilized at 15 lbs./sq. inch for 
30 minutes. 

Modification of standard bacteriostatic tests were 
made with S. aureus, E. coli, P. aeruginosa and Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes as test organisms. 

Stable emulsions withstanding sterilization were 
based on U.S. P. XV hydrophilic ointment. 

J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Sci. Ed., 48, 508-512 (1959). 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Ambassador will be available 
soon with the beautiful new 


Ambassador Cap shown here. 


Observe the beautifully designed sil- 
houettes of the new Ambassador per- 
fume bottles and the perfeet blending 
of the caps. You can understand our 
enthusiasm when vou consider that 
each beautifully designed Ambassador 
is fitted with the fabulous SPILL- 
PROOF feature. Also available in 


standard open neck finishes 







WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
OTHER RICHFORD PRODUCTS 


Showrooms. 
Empire State Bidg. 
350 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Offices and Plant: 
3618 Oceanside Road 
Oceanside, N.Y. 
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LADY ESTHER—1 


Two top Christmas sellers—Dusting Powder and Cologne 
—have been attractively combined by Lady Esther in a new 
Gift Box. A good-looking blue-and-white gift box contains 
a smart gold, black and white 4-oz. package of Bath Powder 
and an elegantly shaped, golden-capped frosted 2-oz. spray 
bottle of Cologne in matching fragrance. 


CciRO—2 


Oh La La, the new Parfums Ciro fragrance, which only 
recently made its debut in the United States, has been 
introduced as an aerosol eau de parfum, packaged in the re- 
usable “Vaniti-Mist’”’ container made by The Risdon Manu- 
facturing Company. The slim re-usable outer case is a deli- 
cately etched silver-plate. The coated glass inner container, 
which holds the fragrance and the aerosol valve, is remov- 
able. When all the fragrance has been consumed, the inner 
container can be thrown away and a new one inserted. 
Slight pressure on the silver spray dome actuator releases a 
measured amount of the Oh La La mist. The one-ounce 
package of Oh La La eau de parfum mist retails for $5. 


SCANDIA—3 


Scandia introduces Dancing Eyes Liquid Eye Liner, con- 
taining “Luminescence” which will reportedly give gaiety 
and sparkle to the glance, and unusual brilliance to the iris. 
According to Scandia, Dancing Eyes Liquid Eye Liner dries 
quickly and stays vividly in place until removed with cleans- 
ing cream. Colors are Lake Blue, Wild Violet, Leaf Green, 
Gay Turquois and Mystic Black. Two dram bottle with sable 
brush is $3.00. 


FABERGE—4 


A new perfume by Faberge is now making its American 
Debut. F# (say it “F Sharp”) is using as promotion, a 
special selection of romantic melodies reportedly dedicated 
to F# by J. Arthur Rank. Rank Records’ latest album titled 
“F#—Where There Is Music’, has a cover keyed to the 
F# mood in sharp black and white, and scented with 
F# perfume. F# is presented in a black and white ottoman 
accented with black velvet. Made, bottled, and sealed in 
France, in a prism’d crystal flacon, is $27.00 an ounce. 
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HELENA RUBINSTEIN—5 


A New Christmas Personality . . . Helena Rubinstein’s 
new Coquette Perfumette. “Coquette” adorns purse-sized 
Perfumettes filled with Helena Rubinstein’s most famous 
perfumes: White Magnolia, Apple Blossom, Heaven-Sent. 
Shown here: the seductive redhead Coquette—all in glitter- 
ing green sequins and pink bows—who makes her appear- 
ance with Heaven-Sent perfume Coquette Perfumette. 


HELENE CURTIS—6 


A shiny new gold gift package assures Suave For Men an 
important position in the $1.00 Christmas gift category. 
Designed to stimulate impulse sales, the gold window-face 
package allows complete visibility of the famous alligator 
grain flagon. The package is wrapped in a gaily striped red- 
and-white clear cellophane. A festive four-color “Santa 
Claus” counter display dramatizes the Suave For Men 
$1 gift-wrapped Suave For Men in one hand, while in the 
other is a sign reading, “Suave For Men, Luxury Hair- 
dressing.” 


PRINCE MATCHABELLI—7 


Twelve one-dram purse vials of Prince Matchabelli’s per- 
fumes ... a choice of WIND SONG, STRADIVARI, or BE- 
LOVED ... are presented in this crown-topped display 
piece. Each purse dispenser masquerades as an amusing 
jack-in-the-box springing from a gold-crown embossed box. 
Concealed in the back of the red, white, and gold unit are 
flattened cartons for gift wrapping. The perfume jack-in- 
the-boxes, which are available only in this display unit, re- 
tail at $3.00 each, plus tax. 


MAX FACTOR—8 


Max Factor is augmenting his exclusive line of Hi-Society 
oval-mirror lipstick cases with five striking new de luxe 
cases, timed for introduction at the holiday gift-giving 
season. The addition of these new designs will now provide 
an even greater selection and appeal for both gift-giving and 
personal use. Clockwise, beginning at the lower left, the 
five stunning cases are descriptively named Golden Bouquet, 
a satin-finish gold-tone attractively enhanced by twin floral 
designs; Classic White, a golden-tone with white border; 
Modern Florentine, dramatically styled in gold-tone with a 
shimmering jewel in the center; Classic Silver and White, a 
silverplated case with white enamel border; and Golden Sun- 
burst, with a distinctive sunburst effect. 
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COWLES DISSOLVER 

Morehouse-Cowles, Inc.  an- 
nounces the design and production 
of its New Super Series Variable 
Speed Cowles Dissolver Models for 
mixing, dispersing and deagglom- 
erating, featuring a new, unique 
power transmission system capable 
of delivering over 90% of motor 
horsepower to the impeller even 
at lowest speeds. 

Designated as the “MPD” 
(Maximum Power Delivery) 
transmission system, the unit em- 
ploys variable pitch diameter pul- 
leys and belts to maintain maxi- 
mum available horsepower at any 
selected speeds. Speed may be 
changed during or between batches 
without appreciable loss of horse- 
power capacity. Morehouse- 
Cowles, Inc. 





AIR-MOUNT WEIGHING 

The new Weber Air-Mount 
Weighing System for weighing the 
contents of bins, tanks, truck 
tanks, conveyor loads and also 
anything that can be weighed on 
platform scales is now available 
for loads covering the entire 
range from 0-300 Ibs. to 0-200,- 
000 Ibs. 

The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, D. C. has 
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calibrated, tested and _ proved 
these units to have a repeatable 
accuracy of better than 4, of 1%. 
The Weber Air-Weigh System 
is operated by a small load-cell 
placed under each leg of a tank, 
bin, conveyor section, platform 
or what have you? Linear pneu- 
matic pressure is automatically 
controlled in each load-cell and 
produces a pneumatic signal on 
a meter, which may be remotely 
located. Weber Air-Weigh Co. 





TEFLON PLUG 

Kimble Glass Co. has added 
Teflon Stopcock plugs to its Kimax 
line of burets, separatory funnels 
and stopcocks. Kimble’s Teflon 
plug is a complete assembly, with 
threaded end fitted with Teflon 
lock washer and nut. The handle 
has a built-in grip for easy han- 
dling. The exaggerated taper and 
polished barrel prevent binding 
and provide a permanent, tight, 
no-leak seal. Teflon plugs are ex- 
tremely resistant to attack by 
most corrosive chemicals. Kimble 
Glass Co. 








MICRO-CONTROL VALVE 
Immediate availability of the 
new Whitey Micro Regulating 
Needle and Fingertip Control 
Valves in from %” to %” is 


PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


announced by Whitey Research 
Tool Co. These valves, furnished 
in stainless steel, Monel and 
Hastelloy, can be adapted to the 
most demanding specifications of 
research. They are particularly 
recommended for applications in- 
volving the processing of viscous 
and volatile liquids, and for gases 
at high and low temperature, pres- 
sure vacuum and corrosion condi- 
tions. Whitey Research Tool Co. 








ELECTRIC MORTAR & PESTLE 
Crescent Wig-L-Bug, 5A Model 
is an electric mortar and pestle 
for pulverizing, grinding, crush- 
ing, mixing samples and prepara- 
tion for research analysis, optical 
emission and X-ray and spectro- 
graphic laboratory work. The ac- 
tion of the Wig-L-Bug is recip- 
rocating in the form of a figure 8. 
Materials are swung through 
6-%° are at 3200 RPM. Results 
are consistently the same, time 
after time without checking, the 
manufacturer points out. Ten sec- 
onds is sufficient for most samples. 
A special model with a one hour 
timer and fan for longer running 
projects, if necessary, is available. 
The operating time is set and auto- 
matically centrolled by a fine 
clock machine for any predeter- 
mined time. Plastic vials, caps and 
ball pestles cannot introduce me- 
tallic impurities. In grinding hard 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY NATURE 

Begin with a standard of incomparable natural fragrance. 

Add an intimate knowledge of chemistry’s finest aromatics. 

Then blend through the skill, experience and vivid 

imagination of the master perfumer...and you have FLEUROMA'S 


“variations on a theme by nature’’.. . fragrances that 


forge new traditions in the art of creative perfumery. 


FLEUROMA 
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metals, stainless steel vials are 


available in which coarse sands ' 


can be ground to face powder 
consistency in one minute. 115 
volt, 60 cycle A.C. is standard, 
other capacities can be furnished. 
Crescent Dental Manufacturing 
Co. 








TESTING OVEN 

This experimental and testing 
oven offers features for observing 
work in chamber. According to the 
Despatch Oven Co., the builder, 
this oven, equipped with an inner 
glass door, allows the operator to 
observe his product while it is in 
the oven. 

Better observation of individual 
samples while in the oven is pro- 
vided by revolving sample holders. 
These sample holders placed at 
ends of seven extension rods can 
be rotated so that any desired 
sample can be placed before the 
viewing door. This permits in- 
spection without opening door 
and without altering temperature. 
Despatch Oven Co. 





RECORDING THERMOMETER 

The Pacific Transducer Corp. 
announces a new low cost record- 
ing thermometer with dry stylus. 
This thern.ometer can be used as 
a highly portable field service unit 
for recording time and tempera- 
ture in auto, truck, train, ship, or 
airplane. It is small enough to be 
packed with the goods being 
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shipped, and will record in any 
position. 

The thermometer 
scriber. There is no ink to spill, 


uses a dry 
freeze or run. The dry scriber 
makes recording in low temper- 
atures a very practical thing. 
There is no ink to run on moist 
paper, to dry up at temperatures 
above the boiling point, or to 
freeze at low temperatures. 

The thermometer which uses a 
spring wound clock movement is 
made in two different time ranges, 
either 20°F to 220°F or minus 
40°F to 160°F. The different time 
ranges available are either 24 hour 
or 7 day. The Bimetal Actuating 
element can be reset by the user 
if the need for recalibration should 
ever arise. Pacific Transducer 
Corp. 








CHARLOTTE COLLOID MILLS 
Chemicolloid Labs Inc. has re- 
leased information on its G Series 
and ND Sanitary line of Charlotte 
Colloid Mills. The Charlotte Col- 
loid Mill consists of a grooved con- 
ical rotor within a corresponding 
grooved stator, the clearance be- 
tween them being regulated by an 
external calibrated adjustment de- 
vice. The process material is 


gravity or force fed between the 
stator and rotor, to be dispersed, 
emulsified, homogenized, or dis- 
integrated by the hydraulic shear, 
and violent turbulence brought 
about by the eddy currents of the 
grooving. G-Series mills are avail- 
able in both cast stainless steel 
or cast semi-steel with forged 
stainless steel, or hardened steel 
rotor, stator, and shaft. ND sani- 
tary series are available in type 
316 cast stainless steel only. 
Chemicolloid Laboratories 








STAINLESS STEEL PUMP 


The National Instrument Co., 
Inc., announces a new line of stain- 
less steel reciprocating pumps 
which will dispense accurately 
measured volumes adjustable from 
0 to 16 ounces per stroke. Fila- 
matic pumps may be attached to 
any rotating mechanism operating 
at speeds up to 80 r.p.m. 

Filamatic Pumps are fabricated 
of type 18-8 stainless steel and 
meet all requirements for 3A sani- 
tary construction. No screw 
threads of any kind are used. 
Patented Cam-Lock construction 
permits the entire mechanism, in- 
cluding the valves and piston to be 
disassembled or assembled in less 
than a minute. National Instru- 
ment Co. 
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Coding attachments 


e A complete line of coding at- 
tachments, designed to eliminate 
time-consuming hand stamping of 
cartons and containers, is de- 
scribed in a new catalog sheet 
prepared by Bell-Mark Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of printing 
and coding attachments. Attached 
to conveying or packaging mach- 
inery, units place a code date, 
price mark, carton identification 
or other information on card- 
board, paper, metal or plastics. 
Imprints of from %-inch to 3- 
inches are made with printing 
press clarity. Bell-Mark attach- 
ments are designed for use with 
rubber type. Individual characters 
or complete logotypes can be 
utilized. Bell-Mark Corp. 


Esters for industry 


e Kessler Chemical Co., Inc., has 
issued a new catalog, entitled 
“Esters for Industry,” covering 
the following fields: Textiles, 
paints and lacquers, plastics and 
rubber, lubricants, printing inks, 
paper, leather, and cleaning com- 
pounds. Part I of this 40 page cata- 
log lists specifications, physical 
properties, and solubility data of 
fatty acid esters of butyl and 
propyl alcohols, ethylene glycol, 
diethylene glycol, propylene gly- 
col, glycerol, and the polyethylene 
glycols. Part II covers technical 
data and Part III new products. A 
copy of this catalog may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufac- 
turers. Kessler Chemical Co. 


Propellant blending 


e Five methods for blending 
aerosol propellants are analyzed 
in a technical article offered by 
Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide 
Corp. 

Authored by Carbide’s E. E. 
(Rusty) Husted, the article is 
based on a paper presented at the 
recent meeting of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Aerosol fillers are giving in- 
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creased consideration to propel- 
lant blending, Husted explains, 
because of the variety of blends 
required in the packaging of the 
multiplicity of products offered 
today. 

The five blending systems dis- 
cussed use weigh tank, proportion- 
ing pumps, the displacement 
meter, or radiation equipment, or 
entail continuous proportioning. 
Also covered in the article are two 
principles essential to accurate 
blending. The article is illustrated 
with tables, a photograph, and a 
schematic drawing. Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. 


Redbook market report 


@ Redbook Magazine has just re- 
leased a new 55-page industry and 
market report on “Shampoo Prep- 
arations for Home Use.” The re- 
port, in three main sections, covers 
the history and growth of the in- 
dustry. It summarizes data on 
shampoo use, purchasing habits, 
brand standings, and includes a 
five-year picture of magazine ad- 
vertising expenditures. by _in- 
dividual brands. 

Part I of the report describes 
the development of the market 
from the early 1900’s to the pres- 
ent day. Product and packaging 
developments of cream, lotion and 
liquid shampoos, medicated or 
dandruff treatment shampoos, 
men’s shampoos, baby and child- 
ren’s shampoos, temporary color 
shampoos, waving lotion sham- 
poos are all traced in this section 
of the report. 

Part II lists advertising expen- 
ditures in consumer magazines 
over a five year period by thirty- 
nine companies, seventy-three 
brands. 

Part III is a compilation of pub- 
lished surveys dealing with con- 
sumer use, brand preferences and 
purchasing habits. This section 
covers age, family size, income, 
place of residence, etc., as factors 
in purchasing, as well as sum- 
marizing published material on 
hair types and problems. Redbook 
Magazine. 


Dodge & Olcott catalog 


e@ Dodge and Olcott, Inc. offers its 
new October, 1959 price catalog of 
Essential Oils, Aromatic Chemi- 
cals and Specialties, Certified 
Colors. This 36-page booklet is 
published semi-annually and in- 
cludes short descriptions and uses 
of various products, as well as ad- 
dresses and phone numbers of the 
various branch offices. Copies are 
available upon request to Dodge 
& Olcott, Inc. 


Test instruments 


e A 48-page catalog of Honeywell 
instruments well known in the 
field of scientific measurement, 
recording, and testing has been 
released. A brief description, typi- 
cal illustration, salient specifica- 
tions, and reference for additional 
information are given for each 
family of instruments. The catalog 
includes D-C Amplifiers, Data 
Handling Systems, Lab & Calibra- 
tion Instruments, Magnetic Tape 
Instrumentation, Nuclear Instru- 
mentation, Oscillographs, Re- 
corders & Indicators, Servo Com- 
ponents, Temperature Controllers, 
and Transducers. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell 


Facts on Phenolics 


’ 


e “Facts on Phenolics,” a new 
sixteen-page reference booklet 
listing the physical properties of 
thirty-three Durez phenolic and 
three Durez diallyl phthalate 
molding compounds, is now avail- 
able without charge from the 
Durez Plastics Division of Hooker 
Chemical Corp. From the booklet 
one can quickly compare several 
phenolic or dially] phthalate mold- 
ing compounds in each of the 
group classifications as generally 
designated by manufacturers. 
These are: general purpose types 
—standard, faster cure, and spe- 
cial property; improved impact 
resistant, improved impact resist- 
ant-special property, and high im- 
pact resistant materials; non- 
bleeding, arc resistant, heat resist- 
ing, chemical and moisture resist- 
ant materials; and the three dially] 
phthalates. Photographs illustrate 
many typical products molded 
from materials of each type. Prod- 
ucts meeting individual military 
specifications are so noted. Wher- 
ever possible, standard ASTM test 
methods were used to determine 
the values shown. Hooker Chemi- 
cal Corp. 
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Technical Abstracts (continued from page 54) 








GLYCEROL FORMAL 


A Note on Glycerol Formal s a Solvent in Toxicity 
Testing, Sanderson, D. M., J. Pharm. and Pharmacol. 
11:15 (Mar) 1959. (Chesterford Park Research Sta- 
tion, Nr. Saffron Walden, Essex, England). 

In toxicological investigations, the chemical to be 
investigated must first be dissolved in or diluted with 
a suitable solvent. Such a solvent must of course have 
good solvent powers for a wide range of material, be 
chemically inert in itself, and be of low toxicity so as 
not to interfere with the toxicity test itself. A suitable 
solvent should, furthermore, be of low viscosity, low 
volatility, capable of complete miscibility with water 
to form a neutral solution and be available at reason- 
able expense. These desirable properties limit the 
number of candidate materials to be used as solvents. 

The author describes a simple screening test that 
was performed on selected materials to determine if 
sufficiently large doses could be injected without de- 
tectable effects on the animal, which would interfere 
with a toxicological investigation. Among these can- 
didate materials, glycerol formal, a condensation 
product of glycerol and formaldehyde, was studied in 
greatest detail. This material has been used indus- 
trially on the ton scale as a solvent for cellulose ace- 


tate, without special precautions, and has yet produced 
no detected hazards. The investigation found glycerol 
formal to be non-toxic on microscopic pathology when 
administered to rats, mice, and guinea pigs. At higher 
doses, the only specific effect found was narcosis. Its 
mild irritation was found to be less than that of the 
now commonly used solvent, propylene glycol. Glycerol 
formal appears to be a useful addition to the range 
of solvents suitable for use in acute toxicity tests. 
Thomas E. Arkinson. Am. J. Hos. Phar., 16 (6), 311 
(1959). 


ISOLATION AND ESTIMATION OF ‘FREE’ 
OESTROGENS IN HUMAN PLACENTAE 


A. Dicezfalusy and P. Lindvist. Acta Endocr., Copen- 
hagen, 1956, 22, 203-223.—The method described is 
applicable to minute amounts of oestrone, 17 -oestra- 
diol and oestriol in small samples of tissues. It has 
been developed from the urinary oestrogen method of 
Brown, and involves solvent partition, chromato- 
graphic separation of oestrogen methyl] ethers on alu- 
mina columns and an improved Kober colour reaction. 
Analytical Abstracts, 5, 3863 (1958). 





Aerosol Use Broadens Market Potential for Potent Sterilant 


ANY NEW AND DIVERSIFIED USES for ethylene 

oxide as a sterilant have been found since U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists, working in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Army Chemical Corps, demonstrated 
that this highly flammable chemical could be used safely 
as an aerosol-dispensed product. 

As a result of this research by Dr. Robert A. Fulton 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service in 1957, indus- 
try has been working to develop many possible uses. Sur- 
veys by industry have shown this product to have a 
greater market potential than any of the present aerosol 
products. 

Aerosols containing ethylene oxide are already being 
used at USDA’s Animal Disease Laboratory, Plum 
Island, N. Y. The sterilant holds promise for the control 
of diseases in beehives, and as a method of controlling 
insects and other destructive organisms in stored grain. 

Ethylene oxide aerosols are being used in hospitals 
to sterilize plastic materials that could be damaged by 
exposure to heat sterilization or strong sterilizing chemi- 
cals. There may be an even wider hospital use for the 
sterilant as a means of combating the growing threat 
of staphylococcus infection. In recent years, hospitals 
across the nation have found the staphylococcus genus 
of bacteria more and more difficult to control. This and 
other infective bacteria have demonstrated increasing 
resistance to antibiotics. 

Industrially, ethylene oxide aerosols are proving useful 
in the destruction of unwanted bacterial spores during 
the manufacture of penicillin. It also is used to sterilize 
drugs and drug containers. 

The sterilant has been used in the holds of ships. 
Hotels are investigating the use of this chemical for 
sterilizing bedding and furniture in gas-tight rooms, 
and operators of skating rinks and swimming pools see 
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a use for ethylene oxide in sterilizing rental shoe skates 
and swim suits. 

According to Dr. Fulton, ethylene oxide has killed 
every virus or bacterium against which it has been 
tested. It does not leave a residue. In addition, it steri- 
lizes effectively at a wide temperature range—from 
about 70° to 140° F. On one occassion, it was used to 
sterilize a commercial airliner in which a container of 
live polio virus had been broken. 

Dr. Fulton and other ARS scientists developed this 
safe way of handling ethylene oxide under contract to 
the Army, which was in need of a sterilant other than 
heat for photographic films and other sensitive materials. 
It represents a further adaptation of the aerosol prin- 
ciple, a 1941 discovery of USDA scientists. 

Although the aerosol was originally developed (and 
is still widely used) to dispense insecticides, it has been 
continually improved through USDA research until to- 
day it is used to dispense scores of products, ranging 
from cosmetics in the boudoir to paints in the work shop. 
Dr. Fulton has been responsible for many of the im- 
provements that have led to the present-day multi-million 
dollar a year aerosol industry. * 
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“The Dermatologist, The Older Woman and Cosmetics” by Alice E. 
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Credit lines had been inadvertantly omitted at time of publication. 
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WANT TO 
KNOW HOW 


YOUR 
PRESSURE 
PACKAGING 
JOB IS DONE AT 





CONTINENTAL FILLING 
CORPORATION ? 





CONTINENTAL FILLING CORP. 
Danville, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your brochure 
“Aerosol Packaging Unlimited." 
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OVER 300 PAGES COVERING: 
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(publication date: January 1960) 
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Gregory H. Thomas, president of Chanel, Inc., 
has been named chairman of the Cosmetics 
Division of the New York Arthritis and Rhevu- 
matism Foundation for 1959-60. Mr. Thomas 
is leading the Foundation’s campaign in the 
cosmetics industry for funds to support the 
fight on arthritis, the nation’s most wide- 
spread chronic disease and No. 1 crippler. 








Heyden Newport Announces 
Nine Months Sales Up 


Hayden Newport Chemical Corp. re- 
corded peak sales and sharply increased 
earnings for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1959. 

Net sales totaled $41,993,000 during 
the first nine months 1959, an increase of 
16 per cent over 1958 first nine months 
sales of $35,334,000. 


Owens-lllinois Announces 
“Ultrasorb"” Glass Availability 


A revolutionary new type of glass 
which efficiently blocks “undesirable” 
light transmission has been developed by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and is now in 
commercial production, according to an 
announcement of S. F. Davis, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
company’s Glass Container Division. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the Ultra- 
sorb bottle reduces more than 80 per 
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cent of violet and ultra violet light trans- 
mission and at the same time maintains 
a color well within the standards of regu- 
lar emerald green. While the initial use 
of Ultrasorb glass is in the beverage in- 
dustry, Mr. Davis said he expects it will 
have widespread use in both the food and 
drug industries. 


CIBS Christmas 
Dinner-Dance Scheduled 


The Annual CIBS Christmas Dinner- 
Dance will be held on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
festivities will start with a reception in 
the Sert Room at 6:30 p.m.; followed 
with dinner and dancing in the Starlight 
Roof. The orchestra of Lester Lanin will 
provide the music. 





Dr. William S$. Gump 


Dr. Gump to Receive 
1959 SCC Medal Award 


Dr. William S. Gump, Research Asso- 
ciate of the Givaudan Corp., has been 
chosen by the Society of Cosmetic Chem- 
ists to receive its 1959 Medal Award for 
his contributions to the “art and science 
of cosmetics.” 

Dr. Gump has been recognized as a 
leading contributor in the field of bac- 
teriostatic agents for use in antiseptic 
cosmetics, soaps, and pharmaceuticals. 
His work in this field over the last twenty 
years included the discovery of Hexa- 
chlorophene without which a great void 
would be felt by the cosmetic industry. 

The medal will be awarded to Dr. 
Gump at the Society's Annual Meeting 
and Medal Award Dinner, December 2. 
Mr. R. E. Horsey, vice president in 
charge of sales of Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc. and Sindar Corp., will act as eulogist. 





GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER ACCEPTS a 2000 year old Pre-Columbian stone figurine from 

Mayor Luis de Hoyos of Monticello, N. Y. A rare size, it will be the largest in the Mezcala 

collection at the Museum of Primitive Art for which the Governor accepted it as president 

and founder. Mayor de Hoyos is general manager of Synfleur Scientific. Laboratories. He 

holds America’s largest private collection of Mezcala stone sculpture, found in west 
central Mexico. 
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Beauty Consultant 
Shows Make-Up Techniques 


Make-up techniques for physically and 
psychiatrically disabled patients were 
demonstrated for Boston University 
School of Nursing alumni by make-up 
artist Jack Stein of Framingham, Mass., 
at a meeting in the School of Nursing 
lounge, Oct. 20. 

Stein spoke on “Keys to Beauty” and 
demonstrated his make-up secrets. A con- 
sultant for leading model agencies, he is 
an instructor in make-up at Emerson 
College, from which he received an 
honorary M.S. degree. He is president 
of Make-up Center of Boston. Stein is 
known in the medical field for his work 
helping patients with disabilities gain 
confidence and emotional health through 
make-up. 


Dr. Bush to Address 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, noted scientist, 
educator, author and industrialist, will be 
the banquet speaker on November 24 
for the Ninth Semi-Annual Meeting and 
Midyear Conference of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association. 

The all-day session will be held Tues- 
day, November 24, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in New York City. More than 
1,000 chemical industry executives are 
expected to attend. Luncheon speakers 
for the meeting will be Peter C. Allen, 
President, Canadian Industries Limited, 
and Gen. John E. Hull, USA (Ret.) 
MCA President. 

Six panel discussions during the day 
will be a reflection of some of the major 
areas of current interest to wide seg- 
ments of chemical industry management. 
Discussion topics include international 
chemical operations, industrial relations, 
chemical marketing, industry-govern- 
ment relations, science teaching, and the 
construction industry as a growing 
market for plastics. 

According to the MCA, the modera- 
tors and panelists are outstanding authori- 
ties in their respective fields. John L. 
Gillis, vice-president, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the meeting. 


St. John's Plans Annual 
Congress for Pharmacists 


The 2nd Annual Congress for Phar- 
macists will be held at St. John’s Uni- 
versity’s College of Pharmacy on March 
17, 1960, it has been announced by Dr. 
Andrew J. Bartilucci, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. All those in the 
pharmaceutical field are invited to 
broaden their knowledge and to share in 
a discussion of problems facing the pro- 
fession by participating in the all-day 
symposium, Dr. Bartilucci added. 

The last Congress was an outstanding 
success and was attended by leaders in 
the areas of Hospital Pharmacy, Com- 
munity Pharmacy, Industrial Pharmacy, 
and Medical Detailing. 
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The Hollywood Chamber of C ce saluted the 50th anniversary of Max Factor & Co. 





with a special program which featured the presentation of fifty of Southern California's 

most beautiful girls, each of whom placed a lighted golden candle on a huge anniversary 

cake. Max Factor, president of the Hollywood cosmetics firm, cuts the cake as the girls 
look on. 





Helene Curtis Announces 
Record Six-month Earnings 


Record net earnings of $1,036,968 for 
the six-month period ended August 31, 
1959, were announced today by Willard 
Gidwitz, President of Helene Curtis In- 
dustries, Inc. These are the highest net 
earnings for any first six-month period 
in the history of the company. Earnings 
were up 24.77% from $831,116 for the 
same period last year. 

Total sales for the six-month period 
ended August 31, 1959, were $22,617,- 
276, approximately the same as sales for 
the same period in 1958. 


Coty Signs for ABC/TV 
Daytime Program Schedule 


The first network television advertising 
buy in the history of Coty, Inc., was re- 
cently announced by William P. Mullen, 
vice president in charge of TV Network 
Sales for ABC, and Wallace Drew, 
marketing director, vice president, for 
Coty, Inc. 

Coty has joined the list of advertisers 
on ABC-TV’s daytime program schedule, 
now going into its second year, and will 
sponsor portions of “American Band- 
stand,” “The Gale Storm Show,” “Beat 


the Clock” and “Who Do You Trust?” 

Mr. Drew said that Coty will feature 
four major product lines, French Flair 
Compact Makeup, Coty “24” Lipstick, 
Coty perfumes and fragrances and In- 
stant Beauty Liquid Makeup, and intro- 
duce important new products through 
ABC-TV. 


Smith Kline & French 
Airs Trans-Atlantic Conference 


An exchange of diagnostic problems 
was featured in a special trans-Atlantic 
audio conference between physicians in 
Philadelphia and Norwich, England 
October 24. The conference, utilizing the 
trans-Atlantic cable, was arranged by 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories. It 
linked in two-way radio contact the 
Philadelphia Medical Society and the 
British Medical Assn. in an hour-long 
discussion. 

During the conference, panels of out- 
standing physicians from each of the two 
groups diagnosed a problem case pre- 
sented by the opposing panel. Case his- 
tories were received prior to the meeting 
and diagnoses were made solely from 
written clinical and pathological data. 
This was the fifth trans-oceanic medical 
conference arranged by the firm. 
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Fatty Acid Salesmen from Emery Industries’ Fatty Acid Sales Dept., Vopcolene Division, and Canadian 
subsidiary pose with staff members on the steps of Emery's Twitchell Memorial Laboratory in Cincinnati. 
They were assembled for a 3-day meeting devoted to a comprehensive review of the chemistry and 


Dr. Ernest Guenther 
Addresses Explorers Club 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, world famous 
authority on essential oils, was guest 
speaker at the October 13th Members 
Lecture of the Explorers Club. Dr. 
Guenther, Vice President and Technical 
Director of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 
York chemical and essential oil firm, 
showed color motion pictures of his 
latest trip to Africa. The film covered 
not only local scenes and wild life, but 
also the production of certain essential 
oils widely used in pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, in the flavoring of foods and 
beverages and in the perfume industry. 


Package Designers Council 
Seventh Annual Meeting 


Karl Fink, FPDC, has been re-elected 
president of the Package Designers Coun- 
cil at the Council’s 7th Annual Meeting 
at the Hotel Gotham in New York. Mr. 
Fink is head of Karl Fink and Asso- 
ciates, industrial designers, and was one 
of the founding members of the Council. 

May Bender, PDC, was elected secre- 


utilization of fatty acids held September 21-23. 


tary and Ernest Ehrman, PDC, treasurer. 
Harry Lapow, FPDC, Robert Neubauer, 
FPDC and Robert Zeidman, PDC, were 
elected to three-year terms as members 
of the Board of Directors. 

The highlight of last night’s program 
was a discussion of the Museum of 
Modern Art Show “The Package” which 
is currently creating a great deal of 
interest and controversy in the package 
design field. The speakers were Miss 
Mildred Constantine, Associate Curator 
of Architecture and Design at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and Mr. Walter 
P. Margulies, FPDC, president of Lip- 
pincott and Margulies, Inc., industrial 
designers. 


1. W. Tucker Announces 
New Research Service 


I. W. Tucker announces the opening 
of an office in Louisville, Kentucky with 
affiliates in New York and Washington, 
D.C. offering industrial research consult- 
ing services. Emphasis is on research 
planning and program development for 
new and improved products and proc- 
esses. Special consideration will be given 


to the areas of his extensive experience 
in government and industry in the fields 
of complex natural products, foods, 
beverages, flavors, agricultural com- 
modities, insecticides, enzymes and re- 
lated products and processes. 

Throughout his career, Dr. Tucker has 
maintained close contact with agricul- 
tural and food research through par- 
ticipation in the Agricultural Research 
Institute and through extensive coopera- 
tion with federal and state agencies on 
industry problems. 


Chanel Obtains Judgment 
Against Pierre Marche, Inc. 


A judgment for $7,000 has been ob- 
tained by Chanel Industries, Inc. in a 
civil action filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in St. Louis, Mo. against 
Pierre Marche, Inc. and other concerns 
involved in the sale of atomizer perfumes 
labeled “C” and “C.5.” 

The judgment enjoins the use on per- 
fumes or cosmetics of the designations 
“C,” “C.5S,” “5S” or any other variation 
of the plaintiff's valid registered perfume 
trademarks “Chanel,” “No. 5” and a 
linked “C” monogram. 
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Tech Notes on 





Terpene 
Analysis 


$ $ 


CONDITIONS -—-— 
AEROGRAPH A-110-C 
COLUMN 10-foot DEGS ef 
TEMPERATURE 201°C 
GAS FLOW 50mi/min. 





Carvone peak result of adding approximately 
1 percent spearmint oil. Sensitivity increased 
8 times for carvone peak. 


Doing It the 
Easy Way 


Accurate terpene analysis need not 
be laborious. With our modestly- 
priced Aerograph ($1785 com- 
plete with recorder) you can easily 
analyze any terpene. For example, 
consider this analysis of contam- 
inants in Jefferson peppermint oil. 


The No. | villain in peppermint 
oil is menthofuran. The greater the 
percentage of this component, the 
lower the quality — and price. In 
just 12 minutes, we completed an 
accurate and reliable analysis. 
Even minor contaminants such as 
spearmint (represented by the 
carvone peak) were easily spotted. 


As always, we are happy to work 
on your problem. Send us your 
terpene sample for a free analysis. 
We'll mail you a chart and a report 
of results. 


--Wilkens---------- 


INSTRUMENT & RESEARCH, Inc. 
P.O. Box 313 - YEllowstone 5-1469 
3 WALNUT CREEK. CALIFORNIA 
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| DCAT President 


Names Committee Chairmen 


William W. Huisking (Pres., Chas. I 
Huisking & Co., Inc.) recently elected 
President of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Association announces the 
following Committee Chairmen who will 
be in charge of the Association's activi 


| ties during the 1959-60 fiscal year: Ad 


visory Council, Ralph A. Clark (V.P., 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co.); Bulletin, 
F. M. Schwemmer (V.P., White Labora- 
tories, Inc.); Finance, W. J. Schieffelin, 
Ill (V.P., Schieffelin & Co.); Legislative, 
William J. Quinn (Counsel, Chemical 
Div., Merck & Co., Inc.); Membership, 
Evan R. Spalt (V.P., Ortho Pharmaceuti- 
cal Corp.); Membership Service, Robert 
H. Kampschulte (V.P., Celanese Chemi 
cal Company); Nominating, Ralph A 
Clark (V.P., J. T. Baker Chemical Com 
pany); Operation Retort, Paul J. Cardinal 
(V.P., Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc.); Pub- 
licity, Paul Klemtner (Pres Paul 
Klemtner & Co., Inc.): Tariff, Norman 
C. Babcock (V.P., Union Carbide Olefins 
Company); Time & Place, Griffin Crafts 
(Pres., J. W. Wilson Glass Co., Inc.); 
Trade Association Activities, J. David 
Hayden (American Home Products 
Corp.); Section Activities, James Day 
(District Manager, The Dow Chemical 
Company); Fall Luncheon, Robert E 
Horsey (V.P., Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc.); Winter Luncheon, Paul E. Weber 
(Gen, Mgr. Chemical Sales Div., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc.); Annual Dinner, Wm. 
J. Schieffelin, III (V.P., Schieffelin & Co., 
Inc.); Spring Luncheon, Fred A. Coe, 
Jr., (V.P., Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., 
(U.S.A.) Inc.); and the Annual Meeting, 
Paul J. Cardinal (V.P.. Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc.) 


General Aniline Division 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Dyestuff and Chemical Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
held its annual meeting of all managers 
in the Division, October 27 through 30 
1959, at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Penn 
sylvania. 

This conclave, to be attended by 60 
people, including top management and 
the managers of all major departments 
of the Dyestuff and Chemical Division 
presented an intensive program of re 
view of the past year’s activities and 
accomplishments, and even more im- 
portant, outlined planning for all major 
areas to which the company wishes to 
direct its future efforts in the next decade. 

John Hilldring, Chairman of the Board 
of General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
addressed the group after the luncheon 
on Thursday, October 29th. 

All major phases of company opera- 
tion were discussed. This included cur- 
rent and future financial and profit pro- 
jections, personnel relations programs 
and recruitment, sales and marketing 
plans and developments, advertising plans 
and objectives, public relations programs, 
plant engineering and expansions, traffic 
and materials handling, branch office 
management, and basic and applied re- 


search in all of Dyestuff and Chemical 
Division’s product areas. These  in- 
corporate pigments and dyes, acetylene 
derivatives, surfactants, intermediates, 
ethylene oxide, brighteners, and a roster 
of other chemicals. The Antara Chemi- 
cals, General Dyestuff Company, and 
Pigment Sales, divisions of the Dyestuff 
and Chemical Division, also participated 
in these meetings. 


Mrs. Sam Isermann 
Visits 50th State 





Shown here during her recent visit to 
Hawaii is Mrs. Samuel Isermann who 
says Aloha to all of her friends. “Centa” 
Isermann is known to most of her asso- 
ciates as president of Van Dyk & Co 
of Belleville, N. J. Her wish, as she 
relates it, is that everyone could see the 
beauty and wonders of our new 50th 
State 


Ciba Vice President, 
Sales, Retired 


Vincent A. Burgher, vice president in 
charge of sales at Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., retired October 31, after 
32 years with the company. Mr. Burgher 
ivined Ciba in 19° as a rrofessional 
service representative. In 1937 he was 
made sales manager at Ciba and in 1942 
was appointed a vice president. He has 
been active in many pharmaceutical and 
pharmacy associations. 
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Marquay of Paris 
To Enter U. S. Market 


Marquay Perfumes has announced 
that it is coming into the United States 
market this Fall, just one year after its 
debut in the British Isles. Aside from the 
world-wide availability of its scents, 
Marquay is noted as the great new name 
in the haute couture of Parisian par- 
fumeurs. It quickly rose to recognition 
as “le couturier des parfums,” and gener- 
ated a sensation only a short time ago 
by the purchase of Bienaime, which had 
been a prominent name in the Parisian 
scene for 50 years. 

While Marquay blenders and chemists 
enjoy all the aura of glamour and semi- 
mystery traditionally associated with the 
great perfume houses, its marketing 
operations are noted for truly modern 
directness and drive. Within a year, it 
has become one of the top names in 
Britain. Not long ago it electrified com- 
petitors and retailers alike by commis- 
sioning Salvador Dali to design the 
packaging for Coup de Feu, a new scent 
called Paris’ most sensuous new per- 
fume. Dali developed a vivid black and 
scarlet presentation that a few months 
later won him the annual medal of 
honor at the Festival de la Qualité 
Francaise. 

Various consumer tests are now under 
way in key cities here. Besides the very 
new Coup de Feu, popular items in the 
Marquay line include Prince Douka in an 
Arabian night’s prince’s uniform; and 
L’Elu (the elected) in a velvet vanity 
bag; and a complete line of toilet waters. 


Transportation School Offers 
Industrial Packaging Course 


TMI School of Transportation, New 
York City, in cooperation with the So- 
ciety of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers (Eastern Divi- 
sion) is offering a special course in In- 
dustrial Packaging. Classes will be held 
each Thursday from 6:30 to 8:30 be- 
ginning October 29th and _ continue 
through March 17, 1960. 


Editorial-Type Campaign 
Will Push Lysol 


An _ editorial-type advertising cam- 
paign for 1959-60, based on current 
medical news, has been set for major 
magazines to back Lysol Brand Disin- 
fectant, manufactured by Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation. 

The ad copy is based on medical news 
concerning dangerous strains of bacteria 
which are invading homes and com- 
munities across the nation. First in the 
series is a report on “The March of 
Staph,” an antibiotic-resistant organism 
which has caused disease and death 
among infants and patients. 

Each ad in the campaign cites the 
bathroom as a critical area for the spread 
of disease germs and stresses the need 
for bathroom disinfection. 
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F. E. Shoninger 
Completes European Visit 


Mr. F. E. Shoninger, managing direc- 
tor of Antoine Chiris Ltd. and president 
of Antoine Chiris Corp., of New York, 
has just returned to the United States 
after his quarterly visit to the British 
company. Sailing with him was John G. 
Meredith, director of sales of the British 
Chiris Co., who is paying his first visit 
to the United States. While in this coun- 
try, Mr. Meredith will examine the pos- 
sibilities of extending the sale of Ameri- 
can-produced essential oils in the United 
Kingdom. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Will Open Zurich Office 


An Arthur D. Little office is scheduled 
to open this month in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, according to an announcement by 
Raymond Stevens, president. Mr. Stevens 
described this as another step in the 
research company’s international expan- 
sion program to serve U. S. industry 
with overseas interests. 

Support for the move came from Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin, executive vice 
president, upon his return from Europe, 
where he was a delegate to the First 
German-American Conference in Bad 
Godesberg. Gen. Gavin confirmed the 
need for informed assistance to U. S. 
firms participating in the growing trans- 
atlantic business activity. 

The Zurich office, Mr. Stevens pointed 
out, is an extension of A.D.L.’s involve- 








Confirming final details for the office of Arthur D. Little, Inc., to be opened in Zurich, 

Switzerland, are, from left to right: Raymond Stevens, A. D. Little, president, Bruce Hender- 

son, head of the Management Services Division, Gen. James M. Gavin, executive vice 

president and recent delegate to the First German-American Conference at Bad Godesberg, 

and Alexander Bogrow, director of the company’s European operations. The new office is 
the latest move in the industrial research company’s international program. 


ment in international research in recent 
years. In 1957 the Arthur D. Little Re- 
search Institute was established at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to perform long-term 
basic research for U. S. and European 
industries and governments. The com- 


pany also opened an office in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico that year to handle research 
activities in the Caribbean area. The com- 
pany has recently completed industrial 
development programs for Northern 
Ireland, Norway, Iraq, and Egypt. 





Prime Cosmetic Lanolin Anhydrous U.S.P 
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NEW JERSEY 
17 West 60th St 





Distillers of essential oils of outstanding quality. 
Exclusive American agents for genuine 


MYSORE 


SANDALWOOD OIL 





R. D. WEBB & CO., INC. 
Main Office: Cos Cob, Conn. Branches: Chicago and Los Angeles 
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E MAYHAM CciBs SPEAKER STAINLESS STEEL 12° X12" SQUARE ™ 
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MULTI-PURPOSE 
FILTERS 





WRITE FOR 
Guest speaker at the monthly meeting of the CIBS’ Assn. was Steve L. Mayham, executive cararoal 
vice president of the Toilet Goods Assn. One of the points discussed at the luncheon meet- | 
ing was the color ban on 17 lipstick shades and its effect on the industry. Shown here 
after the meeting (seated, | to r) Harold Anderson, Entertainment C ittee; Lamson 

Scovill, 1st vice president; John Duncan, president; and Mr. Mayham. Standing are: Robert ae on 
Ring, 2nd vice president; Allen Stewart, corresponding secretary; Shockley C. Gamage, 

program chairman; and Jay Stephens, treasurer. 
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ponent materials and product efficiency seat ennai MODEL EW 


or activity, illustrated this fact in both cota * eles 
pharmaceutical and cosmetic products, 
“where particle size can be held directly 
responsible for the rate of dissolution, 
speed of absorption, covering ability, 
protective efficiency, color and elegance.” 
He has found that “the control of 
particle size offers a greater challenge in 
the field of pressurized packaging,” where 
mechanical operational efficiency and 
therapeutic activity depend on it. Using 
inhalation therapy as an example, he 
showed that by “controlling the particle 
size of a medicament within narrow 
limits, it can be deposited at a chosen 
site within the respiratory system for the 
purpose of eliciting very specific re- 

sponses.” 
Alpine Aromatics Prof. Kanig, in considering the exist- 
Enlarges Sales Coverage ing methods of measurement, has divided 
them into two categories, direct and 
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Col. Thomas H. Davies has been ap- indirect. He pointed out the technique and 
pointed Southern Sales Manager for § imstruments involved in each method, he” = 
Alpine Aromatics, with home office in and the limitations where applicable. lA ee 
Athens, Texas, according to a recent § wees. ev 
announcement by Mr. R. Pantaleoni, OBITUARY . : NON-METALLIC 
president. Mr. Jean Fabre 

. "= ASBESTOS 
r Mr. Jean Fabre, chairman of the a FILTER 
Dr. Kanig Addresses board of Roure-Bertrand Fils et Justin J SHEETS 
New York S. C. C. Dupont, passed away in his summer SY Various Sizes 
residence near Grasse. : 

Dr. Joseph L. Kanig, Associate Pro- An expert in matters of law and Ertel Asbestos Filter Sheets for ultra 
fessor of Pharmacy at Columbia Uni- finance, he was largely instrumental in —- brilliance are used for many 
versity College of Pharmacy and Direc- the merger of two companies into the fine perfumes and cosmetics. Available 
tor of the new Aerosol Research Labora- Societe Anonyme des _ Etablissements in 10 grades to fit all standard filters. 
tory recently established there, delivered Roure-Bertrand Fils et Justin Dupont. Write regarding samples for superior 


result tests in your filter. 














an address entitled “Measurement of When his uncle, Louis Roure, died in 

Particulate Solids in Aerosol Systems” 1947, he became President of the com- 

before the New York Chapter of the pany. 

_ of Cosmetic Chemists of October From 1949 to 1952 he was President 

: of the Syndicat National des Fabricants | ; ; 

; Professor Kanig, in reviewing the rela- et Importateurs d’Hueles Essentielles et | / ae k + ay egis ae | 
tionship between particle size of com- Produits Aromatiques Naturels. i__10_FAIR STREET KINGSTON, N.Y. _} 
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BULGARIAN OTTO OF ROSE 


BULGARIAN ROSE CONCRETE 
BULGARIAN ROSE ABSOLUTE 


ROSE OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


115 West 57th St. e New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable Address: ROSEOIL @ Tele: Plaza 7-1453 
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Charles H. Kohlinger 


Charles H. Kohlinger has been ap- 
pointed Manager-European Administra- 
tion for Shulton, Inc., according to a re- 
cent announcement by David Gregg, Jr., 
vice-president, International. Prior to 
joining Shulton, Mr. Kohlinger was asso- 
ciated with the International Division of 
Vick Chemical Co. At Shulton, Mr. Kohl- 
inger will make his headquarters in the 
company’s New York office and will co- 
ordinate the activities of the firm’s Euro- 
pean subsidiaries and promote the ex- 
change of ideas among them. 


James Pyle has been appointed branch 
manager of A. C. Nielsen Company’s 
new Green Bay office. Most recently he 
has been directing the activities of Niel- 
sen’s Methods and Procedures group in 
the study of a large scale electronic com- 
puter. 


Walter A. Bastedo has been named di- 
rector of marketing research for Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., to succeed Dr. Charles M. 
Mottley who is returning to the Stanford 
Research Institute. Mr. Bastedo has 
served with Pfizer since 1954 when he 
joined the Technical Service Department. 
He worked in the department’s Develop- 
ment Group until transferred to the 
Marketing Research Department in 1957 
as supervisor of special studies. 


John H. Hickling has been appointed 
manager—Latin American Administra- 
tion, a newly formed office in the Inter- 
national Division of Shulton, Inc. This 
management position in New York has 
been created for the purpose of coordi- 
nating the activities of Shulton’s wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in Latin America. 
Mr. Hickling joined Shulton in 1956 as 
Assistant to the Sales Manager of the 
International Division, and since March, 
1958, has been Advertising Coordinator 
for the Division. 
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Earle L. Taylor 


Earle L. Taylor has been appointed 
plant manager of Aerosol Techniques, 
Inc. Mr. Taylor, who has been assistant 
plant manager, will be in charge of all 
processing and maintenance at the 
aerosol filling company’s main manufac- 
turing center. Prior to joining Aerosol 
Techniques, Mr. Taylor was associated 
with Connecticut Chemical Research 
Corp. as maintenance supervisor. 


E. A. Snow, former manager of the 
advertising department of Procter & 
Gamble, has been elected to the position 
of vice president, advertising. Mr. Snow 
was elected to fill a vacancy existing 
since 1957. He joined P&G in 1933 and 
held varied management positions in the 
company’s advertising department before 
being named in 1957 to head the de- 
partment. 


Bernard McManus has been appointed 
assistant department manager of the Cor- 
porate Accounting Department at Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories. In his new 
position, Mr. McManus is responsible 
for supervising the activities of the 
Smith Kline & French General Account- 
ing area and for managing the Company’s 
relations with the Securities Exchange 
Commission and the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Fenton J. Dowling has been appointed 
manager of the marketing division of 
Canco’s sales department, as announced 
by Robert C. Stolk, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Canco Division of 
the American Can Co. Mr. Dowling suc- 
ceeds Edward K. Walsh who has been 
appointed an assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of the Division's sales department. 


John L. Slais 


John L. Slais has been appointed a 
sales representative for the Flavors & 
Fragrances Inc., according to a recent 
announcement by E. Paul Orsay, sales 
manager. Mr. Slais will be responsible 
for sales of Alva and P&S flavors to 
customers in the mid-west territory and 
will make his headquarters in Chicago 





John E. Garizio 


John Garizio has been appointed a vice 
president of the Reheis Co., Inc. He will 
continue as assistant to the president. He 
has been with the Reheis firm for eleven 
years. Well known throughout the indus- 
try, he is a member of a number of trade 
and professional associations. 


Dick Decatur has been appointed 
Dorothy Gray sales representative in the 
New England area, according to a recent 
announcement by Don Stillman. 


Carl F. Allen has been named sales 
and service engineer for the South Cen- 
tral region by Kartridg Pak Co. Mr. 
Allen has been in the factory sales de- 
partment of Kartridg Pak for three 
years. 
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@ PURE WHITE 
@ EXTRA QUALITY 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 


@ ABOVE U.S.P. 
STANDARDS 


| Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Iso Propyl Quinoline ¢ Isobuty! Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate e¢ Butyl Anthranilate 






Linaly! Anthranilate e¢ Linalyl lsobutyrate 
@ Samples will gladly be sent 


on requesi—at no obligation 


FA Rmoun ny Serving the Trade for 107 Years 
CHEMICAL’CO., INC THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 
117 Blanchard Street Newark 5, N. J 





HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DIE A LABEL COMPANY 
Cr0ealorw of; (fine Labels, Tags and Packages 


154 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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A CAVALLA INC. 163 Wesr 181m Smarr, NEW YORK, ti, WY 
1905 — 1959 
WE BUY FOR CASH FIFTH AVENUE 
CLOSE-OUTS « SURPLUS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Bottles @ Caps ¢ Jars ¢ Con- A 
tainers ¢ Chemicals e¢ Closures NATIONALLY USED 
Cosmetics ef any Descriptions COLLECTION AGENCY 
Also Business Small or Large. . . covering the U. S. through 
its personal representatives 
UNIVERSAL OUTLET CO. sae 
: . -_ = . , od York 3, N.Y. 142 Lexington Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
elephone Oregon 5-9444— 
Sian 59568 (Our Own Building) 
IRIS D. F. LILAC ISOFLOR 
Powerful and lasting synthesis of the An outstanding synthesis of the Lilac 
Orris Root perfume. Useful in many perfume. A perfect duplication of the 
types of odors. purple Lilac odor. 


160-5th AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
CHELSEA 3-1937 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates per line, per insertion: Situations Wanted and Help 
Wan 50c. All other classifications, $1.00. Please send 
check with copy. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: If you are now on a routing list for AMERICAN 
PERFUMER & AROMATICS .. . if your copies come to you 
mutilated, or but irregularly . . . why not start your own per- 
sonal subscription. The price is " only $5 a year in the U. S. and 
Canada. Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
PERFUMER & AROMATICS, 48 WEST 38 STREET, NEW 
YORK 18, N. Y. 








High class formulas of perfumery for sale. Reply BOX 4013, 
AMERICAN PERFUMER & AROMATICS, 48 W. 38 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 








PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 


Excellent opportunity for man with Masters or Ph.D. 
Degree in Pharmaceutical Chemistry and experience in 
pharmaceutical or cosmetic product formulation. 

This vacancy is in the Research Department of our new 
plant located in Suburban South Jersey. For prompt con- 
sideration of your qualifications, send a detailed resume 
of your work experience and indicate your minimum salary 
requirements to: 

Personnel Manager 
Whitehall Laboratories, Inc. 
1000 South Grand St., Hammonton, N. J. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 








“L’ ART de la PARFUMERIE par EXCELLENCE” 
And its Application to the Industry 


DR. JEAN JACQUES MARTINAT 


PERFUMER-CHEMIST CONSULTANT 


Whatever your problem may be: of a truly original crea- 
tion or, of a new interpretation of most successful Perfumes 
per se. Or, of a more recent approach to Fragrances and 
Flavors for Cosmetics, Toilet Preparations, Pharmaceu- 
ticals or Foods, you may confidently discuss it with me on 
a unique professional level. 


Kindly Inquire 333 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
TEL. PLAZA 7-3861 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 
Looking for expansion? 
Perfumer with many years of practical experience in South 
America, available as Chief Consultant. Outstanding creative 
ability and formulation knowledge. WRITE BOX 4012, AMERI- 
C an. _ UMER & AROMATICS, 48 W. 38 ST., NEW YORK 
18 








YOUR POSTMASTER, ROBERT K. CHRISTENBERRY, 
SUGGESTS: 


For Faster and More Efficient Postal Service . . . Learn 
the “A. B. C.’s” of Good Mailing Habits! 


postal delivery zone number helps speed 
your mail! 


certain to include your return address on 
all letters and packages! 


that the delivery address is correct and 
complete! 


Mail Early In the Day—it’s the Better Way! 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Cosmetic Formulation and Improvement 


Toxicology, skin-irritation studies, 
analyses and formulations, soap 
and syndet evaluations. Free book- 
let: “How to Develop Successful 
New Cosmetics.” 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-8800 


SNELL 

















LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


Irritation Studies—Sensitivity Tests 
Toxicity and Safety Tests on 
Shampoos—Cold Wave Lotions—All Cosmetics 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Research 
Hormones Assays—Bacteriological Studies 

127 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 

















3 2») 2 Miniature Perfume 
-_ ‘ Bottles 
SX R az from % dram to % os. 
Handmade Glass Novelties + Miniature Glass Funnels 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK 
KENBURY GLASS WORKS 
132 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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BIO-TOXICOLOGY DIVISION 


(John Davis Paul, M.D., Memorial Laboratories) 


Second Generation of Continuing Service 


e 
TOXICITY & APPLIED RESEARCH STUDIES 


(animal and human) 
Prompt replies to inquiries 
Toxicity studies initiated within 48 hours of written authorization 


GUARANTEED VIRGIN TESTING STOCK 


(We maintain our own breeding farms) 


NORTH BROAD LABS. CHERRY HILL LABS. 


3112 North Broad St. 7703 Maple Ave. 
Phila. 32, Pa. Merchantville 8, N. J. 
BAidwin 5-1776 NOrmandy 5-1776 
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superb rose effects at half the cost 
of rhodinol ex-geranium 


Rhodinol Shulton is superior to ordinary rhodinols in its freshness 
effect... its blending power . . . its compatibility with the finest per- 
fume materials ...and its stability in soap. * Shulton’s advanced 
research combined with the perfumer's artistry makes possible 

this rhodinol of finest quality and constant character. And you can 
rely on the quality of Rhodinol Shulton because it is free of impuri- 
ties, free of batch-to-batch variations. * Specify Rhodinol Shulton to 


procure these superb rose effects at only half the cost you might expect. 


SHULTON FINE CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF SHULTON, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6263 


Also available for the perfumer: BENZYL ACETATE ° GERANIOL . HELIOTROPINE 


RHODINOL SHULTON ° NITRO MUSKS ° VANILLIN, U.S. P. 


VANITROPE® 


ISOEUGENOL ° LINALYL ACETATE 
Market tested in successful products 








To Give Your Product lew Sales- Allure 


COMPLETE AEROSOL 
DISPENSERS sy 


RISDON 
MINI-MIST* 


Refillable, 
lipstick-size 
dispenser holds 
250 to 300 
metered sprays. 


RISDON 


For Purse, Table or Travel... 


RISDON 
HANDI-MIST * 


in a Variety of Beautiful 
Finishes . . . Equipped with 
Risdon Quality Valves 

to Insure Customer-Keeping 
Performance . . . Dispensing 
Perfumes, Pharmaceuticals 


and other products. 


RISDON 
VANITI-MIST* 


Refillable 
container with 
metered or 


non-metered spray 
valves in one 
ounce and two 
ounce stock sizes. 


For further information contact 


THE RISDON MANUFACTURING CO. 


AEROSOL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Illinois 








